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IN AN ALBUM. 


I pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make these beautiful within, 
And let thine eye the good behold 
In everything save sin. 


May your days in joys be passed 

With your friends to bless and cheer, 
And each year exceed the last 

In all that earth holds dear, 


IN SILKEN CHAINS 


BY THK AUTHOR OF * FROM GLOOM TO 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
PP\HEY carried the ¢arl through a crowd 
| of terrified servants to bis room, ani 
Lord Norman and the two Fletchers, 
pale and silent, stood beside him till the 
doctor arrived. 

He was an old man, who had attended 
the Chesneys for years, the typical, steady- 
going, and by no meéa:.s too acute country 
practioner; but be saw at a glance what 
had happened. 

“Itisa stroke, a paralytic stroke,’ he 
said gravely. ‘I bave feared this for some 
time, and have ventured, so far as it was 

, possible, to warn Lord Chesney. Has 
‘there been any unusual excitement, any 
trouble——”’ 

Mr. Fletcher, standing at a respectful 
distance near the door, was silent, and 
Lord Norman replied— 

“N—o,. Not immediately before he was 
seized. He had been making his will— 
Mr. Fletcher and bis 80n were present as 
wilnesses—and that may have excited 
him.”” He paused a moment. “] am atraid 
that my sudden return may have upset 
him.” 

The doctor nodded as he bent over the 
drawn, distorted face of the old man. 

“That is not improbable, my lord,” he 
said. 

“He was perfectly calw and natural 
during the signing of the will,’’ Lord Nor- 
ian wenton in a low voice. He turned 
to Mr. Fletcher, “You saw no indication 
of mental disturbance, Mr. Fletcher ?”’ 

Fletcher shook his bead. 

“No,’’ he said, almost inaudibly. 

“Or you?” asked Lord Norman, glanc- 
ing at Silas. 

“No,” said Silas; “It was after——” He 
paused, 

Lord Norman inclined his head slightly. 

“Ab, yes,” he said, “I had forgotten tor 
the moment. My uncle made a kind of 
formal recognition of me—at least that is 
Wbat bis words must have meant—and he 
seemed very earnest, if not excited. He 
fell ill Immediately afterwards. That is 
80, Mr. Fletcher? I am #0 confused——”’ 
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“TELL LORD NORMAN THAT WE ARE NOT SLAVES,” SAID MADGE, 


Mr. Fletcher nodded. 

‘“Yes,’’ he said hoarsely; and he and 
Silas left the room. 

“Is it very serious?’ said Lord Nor- 
man anxiously. 

The doctor shook his head gravely. 

“It is a bad stroke,’ hereplied. “At his 
lordship’s age——”’ 

“Do you méan that—that he is going to 
diet’? There was a tremor in the young 
man’s voice, Which might well have been 
mistaken for the indication of tender, al- 
fectionate anxiety. 

“T don’t say that, Lord Norman. He 
may live for some time; but—but——”’ 

“But what?” demanded Lord Norman, 
in a hushed tone. 

“He may live, but 1 fear he will never 
recover the power of speech.” 

A faint flush passed swiftly over the 
young man’s face. 

“Oh, I trust, I trust * he murmured, 

The doctor shook bis head. 

‘“] cannot pronounce @ positive opinion, 
but I fear be will never regain the use of 
his limbs, or be able to express bimseif 
intelligibly,’” be said gravely. 

Lord Norman turned away from the bed, 
The housekeeper entered to carry out any 
instructions the doctor might give; the 
valet stood at the bed, and both of them 
were witnesses of the young lord’s evi- 
dent emotion, and spoke of it afterwards 
in the servants’ ball. 

“It is terrible, terrible!’ Lord Normar 
murmured, as be returned to the bed 
asaib. “Oh! 1 cannot tell you how glad 





I am that the last words he addressed to 
me were those of affectionate regard.”’ 

As he spoke, the earl opened his eyes, 
and stared up at him, unconsciously for « 
moment; then a light came into them, and 
a strange look, which seemed like that of 
aman trying to express himeelt. 

‘“W hat is it, sir?’ murmured Lord Nor- 
man. 

The distorted lips opened, but only a 
hard, unintelligible sound came trom 
them. 

The doctor shook bis head. 

‘‘As Il feared! As! feared!’’ he said, in 
a low voice, 

The earl looked from one to the other 
with a dreadful appesl in bis eyes, then 
gazed fiercely at Lord Norman, 

“] think you had better withdraw, my 
lord,” said the ductor, “I am afraid your 
presence excites hii; he is evidently agi- 
tated.’’ 

Lord Norman sighed, as if reluctant to 
leave the earl, and as he went he said, dis 
tinctly enough to be heard by the valet 
and the housek eeper— 

“It is needless for meto beg you to do 
all you can for him, doctor, or to tell you 
how precious his life is to us all.’’ 

“Perhaps you would like to get further 
advice—a well-known physician from Lon- 
don?’ the doctor suggested. § Thougn I 
ami fully justified in telling your lordship 
that no physician, however eminent, could 
render us any assistance,”’ 

“| have every reliance on your skiil and 
judgiuent, doctor,” said Lord Norman. 
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“Y—es. The stables co not please me. 
] should like to have them rebuilt;and I 
have written to London for an architect.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s lips formed the word “Ai- 
ready !"’ 

‘He will be down shortly. I shall com- 
mense at once, And, of course, when the 
stables are finished—before, indeed—I 
sball want a decent lot of horses. That is 
absolutely necessary. Now, I know what 
you are going to say—that all this means a 
heavy outlay, and increased expenditure, 
I knowit. You would say, too, that this 
increased expenditure would, perhape, 
annoy the earl, if he recovered conscious- 
ness,’” 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mr. Fletcher. “I was going 
to say 80, my lord.” 

“Justso. Butif I am going to sperd in 
one direction, I must save in others. You 
must help me, Mr. Fletcher, What do 
you think we can cut down?” 

The old man looked beyond the hand 
some face of the young one. 

“There is no need ” he began. 

“Oh, but we must!’ broke in Lord Nor- 
man, *‘] have set my beart upon the new 
s'able and the horses, but I am determined 
to make up for their cost by retrenchment 
of some kind, Let me see—ab, yes! those 
palm-houses and tropical conservatories, 
or whatever it is you call them. Now I 
think there is a tremendous waste of 
money there.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher stared at him. 

“Close the palm houses!’’ he said husk- 
ily. “They have been the pride of the 
Chase; they are famous, People come from 
the other end of the world to see them.”’ 

Lord Norman smiled, 

“*] fail to see that that is any reason for 
our retaining them,” he saiddrily. “Why 
should I—we—keep a free show for the 
whole world to stare at? I hate having 
strangers hunting round the place. We 
will close the houses, Mr, Fletcher, or, if 
we don’t close them, we will manage 
them more economically. For instance, 
the old gentleman, Mr.—Mr.—what is his 
name? of whom | was speaking the other 
night—Mr. Gordon; we will get rid of 
him. You know my idea—a smart young 
fellow at half Mr. Gordon’s salary. There 
are plenty of such young fellows to be 
found. Yes; give Mr. Gordon ncotice— 
short notice.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher, his wrinkled face twitch- 
ing, looked at his master. 

“Of course, he must have some compen- 
sation. Write bim a check for, say, a 
hundred pounds, and break it to him 
gently; the check will help you.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
Fletcher said— 

‘Very good, my lord, Is there anything 
else, your lordship.’”’ 

lord Norman yawned and stretched 
himself, 

“No, I think not. You can leave those 
papers, I see you don’t like the job I’ve 
set you,” he added. 

“No, my lord, I do not,’’ said Fletcher. 

Lord Norman took up the papers asa 
Bign that the audience was over. 

“Then you’d better get it over as soon 
as possible, Tell him to-day. The fact is 
I shall want his cottage for my stud 
groom. See? Good morning, Mr. Fleteh- 
er.”’ 





CHAPTER XX. 


R. FLETCHER walked sharply across 
\| the lawn to thesmall garden. Lean- 
+ ing on the gate was Silas, gazing at 
the cottage. 

The father started. Hehad been walk- 
bg With bent head, and had not seen Silas 


his son, until he had come close upon 
him. 

‘Silas, I thought you were going to 
London to-day ?” he said. 

Silas colored and looked aside rather 
awkwardiy. 

“So I was,’’ he said; ‘but I found by my 
letters that I could manage to stop for an- 
other day. Where are you going?’ 

The old man jerked his head towards 
the cottage, 

“I’m going to give notice to old Gor- 
don,” he said grimly. 

Silas started, and stared at his father. 

“Notice? What for? When is he to 
go?” 

‘His lordshtp does not require his ser- 
vices; he is to go now—at once.” 

“The earl !’’ 

“The earl will give no more orders,” 
said Fletcher grimly. ‘It is Lord Nor- 
man.”’ 

Silas closed his thin lips and peered at 
his father’s face. 

‘‘He’s begun early,’”’ hesaid with a short 
laugh. “I should like to know why——” 

Fletcher passed through the gate and 
entered his cottage, after a moment or two 
Silas followed bim stealthily. 

Madge came to the door, 

“Ie it you, Mr. Fletche:?” she said. 
‘Please come in; grandfather is in the 
parlor.” 

Fletcher just raised hiseyes and glanced 
at ber. 

“You are not looking well, Miss 
Madge,”’ he said in his husky voice, 

“] am quite weil,’”’ she said. ‘How is 
the earl to-day ?”’ 

“The same as he was yesterday, and 
will be till the end comes,” said Fletcher 
in exactly the same voice, 

Mr. Gordon looked up as they entered 
the parlor, and blinked at Fletcher in- 
quiringly. The table was littered with 
specimens and drawings of flowers—the 
latter drawn and painted by Madge’s own 
hand. She had been engaged on a sketch 
when Fletcher knocked, 

Fieteher stood with his long knuckles 
resting on the table and blurted out the 
news. It was not his way to break bad 
tidings gen'ly. 

“1’?m come to give you notice, Mr. Gor- 
don,” he said impassively, and looking 
over the old man’s head ata print on the 
wall. 

Mr. Gordon did not take in the full 
significance of the curt sentence for a min- 
ute or 80, during which the ticking of the 
clock was the only sound in the room; but 
Madge understood, and her face went 
white as she put her arm protectingly 
round her grandfather's neck, 

“Give me——?” stammered Mr. Gordon. 

Fietcher nodded. 

“Yes,” be said, “His lordship—I mean 
Lord Norman—is going to close the paim 
houses.’”’ : 

“Close the palm-houses?”’ 

“You; be is going to keep a stud of 
horses instead.’”’ 

Mr. Gordon would have risen in his as- 
tonishment and dismay, but Madye gently 
kept him in his seat, and he sank back 
trembling. 

“{—I don’t understand!’ he faltered, 
“It is so—s0 sudden.” 

“Yes, it’s sudden enough,” said Fletcher, 
“Trouble always comes suddenly, I'm 
afraid it will be rather inconvenient for 
you to turn out 80 800n, but it can’t be 
helped, and bis lordship hasn't forgotten 
to compensate you.” 

He sat down atthe table, and, drawing 
out bis check book, filled In a check, 

“What—what is he doing, Madge?’ 
asked Mr. Gordon, helpiessly. 


Madge shook her head. 

“I'm carrying out my instructions,” 
said Fletcher, blotting the check deliber- 
ately, and then holding it out. “I was 
told to give you a hundred pounds, and 
bis lordsbip’s orders that you will leave 
the cottage as soon as possibie, It’s wanted 
for the new stud groom.” 

Mr. Gordon grasped the arm of his 
chair, and uttered a faintcry of bewildered 
grief. 

‘‘Leave—leave the cottage?” he stam- 
mered. 

“You,” he said, impassively as before. 
“I’m sorry, though it’s not my place to 
say 80. | only carry out my orders. If 
the ear! had kept his senses——, There's 
the check; better take it, and take care of 
it, Miss Madge,” 

Madge took it, and heid it in her hand, 
but without looking at it, fur a moment or 
two; then she tore it across and across, 
and slowly let the fragments fall from her 
hand, her grandfather's eyes watching 
them, as they fell, with dull apathy. 

Fletcher started slightly, and bent bis 
brows upon her. : 

‘Tell—tell Lord Norman,” said Madge, 
with a spot of red on either cheek, her 
lovely eyes glowing on the wrinkled face 
opposite ber. ‘*Teil Lord Norman that he 
can have the cottage to-morrow, that my 
grandfather bitterly regrets that he is 
obliged to pass another night under any 
roof belonging to Lord Lechmere. Tell 
him that we are not slaves, and that we 
would rather die than accept his money. 
Tell bim—” 

She stopped, breathless and panting, 
and sinking or her knees, put her arm 
round her grandfather, and hid her face 
on his shoulder. But she regained her 
composure almost in a moment, and kept 
back th» threatened storm of tears, 

“Don’t grieve, dear,’’ she murmured, 
consolingly, as if they were alone. ‘It is 
hard, | know. | know now that you 
don’t realize it yet——”’ 

_His eyes wandered round the familiar 
room, then rested op ber beautiful face, 
and he bent his Lead and kissed her. 

Then the tears could no iouger be kept 
back, and hiding her tace against his, she 
wept quietly, though her whole frame 
shook with the suppressed sols, 

Fletcher looked from one to the other. 

“Tm sorry,” be said. © You're a foolish 
girl to tear uptbat cheque. A hundred 
pounds is a good sum;and I shouldn’t 
think you'd got too much—” 

Madge raised ber head, 

“Thank you for your sympathy, Mr. 
Fietcber,’’ she said with quiet dignity as 
she battled with ber tears, ‘‘Wiil you 
piease give Lord Norman my—our— m.0s- 
Kage?’ 

Fietcher took up bis oat, stared at the 
opposite wall for a while abstractedly, then 
without a word went out. Alimost Jjunme- 
diately afterwards Siias entered; and ent- 
ered #0 NOisGlossly that neither of the two 
persons cowering under (his “thunderbolt 
frow the clear blue,’’ heard him until be 
Spoke, 

“Miss Gordon's done the right thing, 
Mr. Gordon,” he said. “You ought to be 
proud of her!” 

Madge started and looked round at bitm, 
and the old man stared at him dully, 

“] beg your par‘on for intruding atsuch 
atoment, Miss Madges,” he went on ina 
low voice, aud with Gowncast eyes, 
“though —tbough its just al such times as 
these thata friend might 6 permitted to 
intrude.”’ 

‘You know——?" said Madye almost in- 
audibly. m 

[OONTINUED ON BIXTH PAGK.] 
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WEEP NOT. 





BY Ww. W. L. 
Weep not, dear love 
Be brave and strong; 
The future's day brings 
Smile and song. 


Weep not, dear love, 

The end’s not this; 
800n will we meet 

With smile and kiss, 
—— «3 


Willoughby’s Groom. 


BY A. lL. 








T was a chill September morning, not 
| very light yet, and a thin haze clung 
about the face of all things. Mr. Simp- 
son Willoughby bad just finished stabling 
his horse after returning from a card- 
party. The ride had not been long enough 
to act as a tonic, and he was still heavy 
with whisky and want of sleep, as he went 
stuinbling along through the stack-yard. 
Suddenly, with afl the speed of a mili- 
tary projectile, a black figure shot down 
the slope of a smal! stack, and fetched up 
sharp just at bis feet. ‘The face, the clothes, 
the hands of this apparition wereal] black, 
and its smile, meant to be pleasant, showed 
like a ghastly grin through the mist. 

‘Oh, the deuce!” cried Simpson Wil- 
loughby, in a tipsy fright, and proceeded 
to bolt for the house, 

“Hi, mister, hi!’’ shouted the putative 
deuce, 

The sound of a human, unmistakably 
human, volce restored Willoughby to him- 
wolf. 

“What are you doing here?’ he thun- 
dered, as be strode to the black shape. 
“Who are you?) Why do you stand grin- 
ing there? Don’t you know I could have 
you up before the roagistrates for this 7’ 

“Not much good, sir, Nothing to get out 
of me, sir, I’m only @ poor sweep as took 
the liberty of sleeping in your straw.’”’ 

“Sweep be hanged! Clear off the pre- 
mises at once,”’ 

Then Mr, Willoughby strode off again. 
But he had a tender heart, and something 
in the man’s face and attitude had touched 
it. 

“Hi, you sweep !’’ he suddenly shouted, 
turning round, 

“Yes, sir,”’ with a touch of the hand to 
the cap. 

“Where are going to get your break- 
fast ?’’ 

“Don’t know, sir.”’ 

“And probably don’t know if you will 
get a breakfast at all?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Come with me” 

Mr. Willoughby led the way to the 
kitchen door; his housekeeper was up and 
moving gbout, 

“Here, Mrs, Clack, I've brought you a 
sweep; you said yesterday the chimneys 
wanted sweeping. (live him a good break- 
fast-—beef and beer—then set him to work,” 

“Thank ye, sir,’’ said the sweep; then, 
to Mra. Clack, with a very humble into- 
nation: “Fine morning, missus,’’ 

Mr. Willoughby went to bis bedroom, 
kicked off bis boots, and drawing a rug 
over his limbs, lay down on this and slept. 
He was a tall, broad man, with a dark tace 
still retaining some traces of early good 
looks. His youth be had spent in London, 
none exactly knew how; some said as an 
artist, others said as a novelist; all agreed 
he bad consumed his substance in riotous 
living. When his fether died, and became 
to switio at Holt Hill, he came with a bad 
reputation. As he was forty,"and did not 


marry, the bad reputation rapidly grew 
worse. He had some faults, itis true; he 
played cards freely, drank heavily, and 
then he had a mysterious past. The 
clergy and all respectable married people 
held aloof from him; the young ladies ad- 
mired him and trembled; the young men 
said be was much maligned. 

When he woke, the sun was high in the 
heavens. He rose at once, had a cold tub, 
and then a good breakfast. ‘‘Now for the 
sweep,” said he. He found him at work 
in the dinning-room. 

“Well, Mr. Sweep, how are you getting 
on ?”’ 

‘Tom Sampler’s my name, sir, Getting 
on very nicely, thank ye, sir.” 

“Are those all the tools you have?’’— 
pointing a contemptuous look at a brush 
and a few rods lying about. 

‘Yon, sir.’’ 

“But they won’t go tothe top, surely ?” 

‘You, sir, they will.” 

“How?” 

‘(| shall go up the chimney after them.”’ 

“But you might stick.” 

“No fair, sir, in a good, old-fashioned 
chimney like this. Besides, if I did, what 
matter, sir? It’s all in a day’s work.” 

Mr. Willoughby turned away. The soft 
spot in his heart was touched again. 

He went out and strolled round the 
place, in the garden, the fold-yard, the 
stables. Then it occurred to him that he 
wanted a groom, a groom who would not 
object to do a little work in the garden, to 
sit up for him at nights, to act occasionally 
as a Valet, and in other capacities. He re- 
turned to the sweep, and found him in one 
of the bedrooms bard at work, and sing- 
ing softly to himself. 

‘Here, Mr. Sweep.”’ 

“Tom Sampler, sir.” 

“Well, then, Tom Sampler! Would you 
like to settle down ?”’ 

‘How, sir?” 

“Take a situation, I mean.’’ 

“As what ?”’ 

“As my groom and wman-of-all-work. 
Do you know anything about horses ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; 1 was bred for a jockey.” 

“Good.” 

“But I had to give it up, sir. Couldn’t 
train down quickly enough. A very bad 
job for me, sir.”’ 

“Very; but stick to the point. Do you 
feel inclined to settle down herein my 
service ?’” 

“If you’ll have me, sir,’’ 

‘I suppose you can’t bring any testimo- 
niais to character ?”’ 

“Afraid not, sir. Don’t know any respec- 
table people, I’m only a traveling sweep, 
here to-day, gone to-morrow. Take me a 
month on trial, sir.’’ 

“Very good; a month’s trial. Consider 
yourself engaged, fifteen shillings a week, 
with keep. Will that do?” 

*Yos, sir, thank ye.’ 

“And now go on with the chimneys, 
only no more climbing, mind you. I'll 
go and arrange with Mrs. Clack.” 

And so Tom Sampler settled down, He 
had been a jockey, and then a Vagrant 
sweep; his antecedents were not reassur- 
ing; but clean clothes, regular diet, and 
reguler employment reformed him, and 
perhaps the feeling that he was trusted 
helped him more than anything. Wil- 
loughby took a strong fancy to him, and 
let him into his confidence in a small way. 
Tom adored his master. When Willough- 
by went out shooting, Tom carried the 
came; when he went out to card-parties, 
Tom drove him there and back; when 
Tow was running the machine over the 
grass, Willoughby would sit near on a 
garden-seat and chat. At night, when 


Tom knocked at the door of the smoking- 
room, and entered to report his day’s work 
and receive instructions for the morrow, 
Willoughby would sometimes ask bim to 
sitdown. Ifthe weather was, he wouid 
pour bim out a glass of whisky, but he 
could never persuade him to take a second, 

“Come, Tom, you might as well have an- 
other—it’s a sharp night.” 

“No, thank ye, sir.”’ 

“Why not? You must have drunk 
heavily in your time—eh ?’’ 

“] have, sir, but never again.”’ 

“‘How’s that ?’’ 

‘‘Bad example, sir, to others,’’ 

In this way the worthy fellow strove to 
lead his master in the right direction, not 
without some result, 

‘You have been here a year now, Tom,” 
said Willoughby oneday. ‘Haven’t you 
found out a pretty girl to marry yet?’ 

“No, sir. I don’t intend marrying at 
present.”’ 

‘“‘Not at present—eh? When then?’”’ 

‘When you do, sir.” 

Willoughby laughed aloud; but from 
that day he understood Tom perfectly. 

“He wishes to reform me,” he would 
sometimes say to himself; ‘‘and perhaps he 
may. Who knows?” 

“] shall want the brown mare up to- 
morrow,” said Willoughby to Tom one 
nigbt in the smoking-room; “I’m going to 
Mr. Ferguson’s. We'll have the dog-cart, 
and you shall drive me, as my ankle is 
still weak.’’ He had sprained it about a 
month before, 

‘‘None of them carding-parties, | hope, 
sir,’’ said Tom. 

“Shut the door and sit down.’’ 

Tom obeyed. 

“Took here, Tom, you forget yourself. 
What is it to you whether I play cards or 
not?” 

‘I’m sorry to offend, sir. You’ve been 
very kind to me, but I can’t help speaking 
out, and I don’t like to see you wasting 
your money. You know, sir, you have 
told me as how you lose sometimes,”’ 

‘But I win sometimes.’’ 

Tom looked at the floor and said noth- 
ing. There wasa long pause. Willoughby 
puffed hard at his pipe; sudden/y he broke 
out with : 

“Do you know what mortgages are, 
Tom?” 

‘‘Yos, sir; we call ’em monkeys.”’ 

‘Well, Tom, there are a good many 
monkeys on my farm, and the owners of 
the monkeys—that is, the mortgagees— 
will want their interest in a month’s time. 
If they don’t get it they will sell me up. 
I have not the money. Now, do you un- 
derstand why I am going to play cards to- 
morrow ?” 

Tom looked at his master sympathetic- 
ally, but did not speak. 

‘It’s not all my fault,” he went on, “I 
had the money in the bank at the begin- 
ning of the year; buta relative borrowed 
£500 to set up in business, and—and—— 
But you understand ?”’ 

‘You mean you won’t see the color of 
that money again, sir ?’’ 

“Exactly so.” 

“I’m right down sorry to bear it, sir. 
But is there no way except this card-play- 
ing ? Couldn’t you put off them monkey- 
gees for a year? Couldn’t you tell ’em 
you were going to work hard, and savé, 
and pull things round? Knock off my 
wage, sir; I don’t want it. And put me on 
to some harder work; I could do as much 
again as I do.”’ 

Tom rose to his feet somewhat excitedly, 
pulling his waistcoat down and stiffening 
his back, as though to show off bis phy- 
sical capacity for additional wils. 
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“Rubbish, Tom! Sit down. Kindly 
meant, but rubbish. I shall play to-mor- 
row night; if I lose, I shall stop before 
much damage is done, if I win, I shall 
follow my luck. There, my friend, let 
that quiet your fears. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir. But promise me one 
thing: if you arelucky, you’ll never play 
for money again.”’ 

“I promise.”’ 

“Then may you be Incky, sir, for this 
once. Good night, sir.”” And Tom disap- 
peared. 

“The beginning of the reform,” thought 
Willoughby. ‘I wonder if he’ll make me 
sign the pledge next.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon when Tom 
drove the dog-cart up to the front door. 

“Put a little corn in,” shouted Wil- 
loughby from his bedroom window, “and 
a basket. I shall want you to fetch Light- 
ning up for me in the Bent Garth.” 

Lightning was a horse with a good deal 
of blood in him, very dear to Willoughby, 
and often entered for steeple-chases at the 
minor race-meetings. 

In a few minutes they drove away. Ar- 
rived at the Bent Garth, Tom got down 
with his basket of corn, and Willoughby 
sat waiting in the trap on the high road. 

The Bent Garth was, as its name im- 
plied, a bent field, shaped like the letter 
L. The horse was not to be seen; it was 
no doubt round the bend, Thither Tom 
marched through the grass; he had hardly 
got round the corner, and out of his mast- 
er’s sight, when he came on two men 
lying on the ground—two men, one a big 
hulking fellow with a dark unshaven face, 
the other a nondescript of middle height 
and no particular color. Tom recognized 
them both—old acquaintances of his va- 
grant days, and a brace of thorough-going 
rascals. 

“Hullo !”? cried Tom. 

‘Bless me,” said the big fellow, ‘if it 
ain’t old Sweepy, and looking quite re- 
spectable too! Got a good job on, old 
pal ?”’ 

‘Yes; I’ve turned groom.”’ 

“Lor’ now, to think of that! Old 
Sweepy turned groom! And looks quite 
reformed, don’t he? Well, it is pleasant 
meeting old friends when they’re getting 
up in the world. And where are you 
hanging out now ?”’ 

‘At that house this side of the village.”’ 

“Mr. Willoughby’s! I know him; fond 
of his glass, and don’t mind tipping a 
poor feller a shilling wher he’s on a bit. 
lie’s a gentleman, he is! What are you 
going to do now with that basket ?”’ 

“Fetch up that horse for Willoughby to 
look at.”” 

‘*Ta-ta, then, for the present. We shall 
be at the village inn to-night. Perhaps 
you’!l drop in and stand us a glass for old 
times, Sweepy, won’t yer ?”’ 

“No, I can’t. I’m just off with. Mr. 
Willoughby, and shan’t be home til! late.’’ 

‘Going out for the hevening, I suppose? 
Got yer dress-suit in the conweayance, 
and too proud to look at old mates?” 


‘Shut up your foolery. We are going 
to Mr. Ferguson’s; I’m only driving.” 

“Mr. Ferguson’s? I’ve heard tell of 
him. A great card-playing gent. You’ll 
have the cards out to-night, I reckon.” 

‘Likely enough.”’ 

“And what time will you be coming 
‘ome, if 1 may ask the question ?”’ 

A cold shiver ran down Tom’s back as 
he discerned the blackguard’s thought. 

“Not till daylight, I should think. 
Good-bye.” 

“Good bye!’ cried the two rascals, imi- 
tating Tom’s voice, and then rolling on 
the grass with loud guffaws, 


“Did I hear voices?’ said Mr. Wil- 
loughby, when Tom had brought Light- 
ning up to the gate. 

“Yes, sir; a couple of tramps chaffing 
me a bit.” 

Willoughby did not pursue the subject. 
He was much more interested in Light- 
ning, and spent a full quarter of an hour 
in examining and admiring him. 

They drove on to Mr. Ferguson’s; here 
master and man separated, one going to 
the dining-room, the other to the saddle- 
room. There were other grooms there be- 
side Tom, and they made merry together; 
supper was provided for them in the 
kitchen, and unlimited beer. Tom was in 
great request; his stories, his songs, and 
his straightforward ways had long ren- 
dered him a favorite. Retiring once more 
to the saddie-room, the men talked and 
smoked. Then one by one they suc- 
cumbed to sleep. At last Tom was left the 
only one awake; he was thinking of his 
master. What did this long stay mean? 
Was he winning, or had he yielded to the 
seduction of the game and lingered on 
though losing? In the middle of his 
speculations he fell into a doze, 

‘*Hullo, Sampler, Mr. Willoughby wants 
his trap. It’s two o’clock; they’re all 
going.” 

Tom got his horse in and drove round to 
the tront. There was his master talking 
excitedly among the other guests; they 
helped him up into the dog-cart, and then 
with many good-nights sped him on his 
way. When they had got out of the 
avenue and and on the high road, Wil- 
loughly turned to Tom. 

‘I’ve done it,”” he said; “I’ve won the 
money, £450, here it is in my pocket, most 
of it in notes. No more cards, Tom, I 
swear.” 

He reached out his hand to Tom, and 
their fingers closed in a grip that meant 
more than many words. The moonlight, 
escaping from a cloud, fell full on Tom’s 
face; it was radiant with bappiness. 

“Lord, how much he must love me!”’ 
thought Willoughbly. 

“Do you carry a pistol, master?” said 
Tom. 

“No. Why?” 

“] don’t think it’s safe without one, 
when you have all that money, sir.’’ 

“Bosh!’’—and he breathed in great 
draughts of the fresh night air. 

They were now nearing a gate. Tom 

ave up the reins to bis master, and got 

own to open it; he was no sooner on the 
ground than he saw two figures behind 
the hedge. He knew them at once—the 
men he had met in the Bent Garth. With 
a swift rush he made for the gate and 


flung it open. 

“Come on, sir! Quick!’’ he cried. 

And then as the cart came up to him he 
gave aloud yell, and struck the terrified 
mare on her haunches. She bounded for- 
ward, swerved, and then bolted down the 
road. 

“Drive for your lite, sir,’’ shouted Tom, 
“drive !’’ 

One of the ruffians approached Tom. 

“Curse you,” he roared, ‘for a blasted 
sneak, a hound, a cur. Take that, and 
that.” 

Tom gave one groun and fell to the 
ground. The big ruffian bent down to 
rifle his pockets. 

“There ain’t no time for that,’’ said his 
nondescript companion; ‘‘let’s be off while 
we can.’’ . 

And so they scrambled through the 
hedge and went away over the fields. 

illoughby bad a stiff tussie with the 
mare. At length he turned her round 
and was soon at the gate again. He per- 
ceived the body lying in the road, passed 
his hand over his breast and felt the wet 
blood; he knelt on the road, and raised 
Tom’s head against his knees, He was 
struggling to speak. 

Mester,” hs genet faintly, ‘have you 
got the notes?” 


“ Yea,’”’ 

“Then the farm is safe—remember the 
prom ise—master,’’ and he died. 

Willoughby bent down and reverentl 

reseed a kiss on the dead man’s forehead; 

en he saw in the east, far away in the 
direction of his home, the light of the 
new day. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


SUPERSTITION,—If you are superstitious 
there are many things you must not do. 
In North Germany you must not spin 
during the twelve nights of Christmas, 
lest you should walk after your death; 
nor after sunset on Saturday, for then 
mice will eat your work. 

Tue Goat.—Scome years ago a tame 
long-haired goat formed part of the reg- 
ular crew of a passenger steamer on ser- 
vice between an English port and a Conti- 
nental one. After a time the customs au- 
thorities discovered that it wore a false 
coat, many sizes too large for it. The 
goat’s own bair was clipped very close; 
round ita body were packed cigars, lace, 
etc., and then the false coat was skilfully 
put on, and fastened by hooks and eyes, 


ALL Fours,—A well-known horseman 
has discovered a fact in natural history 
which may not be generally known, It is 
that all four-footed beasts, in making the 
first movement in walking, running, or 
any sort of forward motion, always em- 
ploy the left hind leg as a starter. Kvena 
child, if put down on all fours and bidden 
to advance in that position, will make the 
first move with his left leg, his hands at 
the time occupying the place of an ani- 
mal’s forelegs. 

ANIMAL MIMicry.—Not only do certain 
animals adopt the color of things about 
them, but they are said to change their 
habits and the requirements of their ner- 
vous system. Thus a certain butterfly 
imitates the appearance of a dead leaf on 
a twig, even (oO the extent of a transparent 
spot on its wings, to represent the hole 
nibbled by insects, A certain spider, a 
class of careful workers, spins a slovenly 
web, so that its own body tnay bave a 
oh a surrounding for imitating particles 
ylown by the wind. Certain fishes stand 
upright in the water to represent bul- 
rushes, 

ONE SERMON.—It is said that the Pope of 
Rome is the only priest in Christendom 
who never preaches a sermon, Only once 
during three hundred years has this rule, 
if rule it be, been departed from. This 
was in 1847, when Pius the Ninth was 
Pope. Father Ventura, a famous orator, 
was to have preached at achurchin Rome. 
A great crowd assembled to hear bim, but 
at the appointed bour there was no priest. 
Presently the Pope arrived; probably he, 
too, had come to listen to Ventura, ‘Tak- 
ing in the situation ata glance, Pio Nono 





was equal to the occasion, for be preached 
the sermon from the text that the other 
had selected, 

SAMARITANS AMONG THE Birnos —Once 
upon a time a pair of robing bailt their 


nest on a fence, and a pair of catbirds 
(thrushes that are so called because their 


cry is like the mowing of acat) in a bush 
close by. Baby birds appoared in each 
nest about the same time, and all went 
well for a few days, when one morning 
the parent catbirds were both missing, 
probably slain. Their young would have 


starved but for the robins. Whenever the 
robins lit on the rail with a worm or other 
food, the catbirds set up a hungry squeak, 
and #0 the kind birds of the red-breast de- 
termined to feed the stranger Nedyelings 
as wellastbeirown. oth families were 


successfully reared, the catbirda being #0 
strong and lively that they looked asif 
they had been brought up by their own 
parents, 


Norick everything thatis done by otbers 
to contribute to your benefit or happiness, 


Nothing seems more uigracious than the 
passing over without remark, and ap 
parently without thought, the thousand 


and one little efforts and attentions which 
are intended to sweeten domestic tife. 
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[OONTINCUED FROM THIRD PAGE.) 

“Yos,’ be said apologetically. “I bap 
pened to be passing andi—and -and I was 
too taken aback by what ! beard to go, til 
it was too late. And if you'd forgive me 
for seving eo. I'm giad I did stay.” 

Madge rose and soothe! her bair, ber 
bosom still beavifig, her eyes wet with 
tears, reminding Mr. Silas, as be ganced 
at ber covertly, of a beautiful picture he 
once had seen in one of the London shops. 

“Tl always thought that Lord Norman 
was a beast—" He stopped and changed 
hie tone as Madge started; for his words 
had recailed the boyish quarrel. “But I 
won't abuge my father's employer, though 
if | had my way be wouldn’t be his em- 
ployer long. What | came in for, Mr, Gor- 
don, was to say that—that! wish you'd 
let me help you——"” 

The blood rose to Madge’s pele face, and 
her eyes turned npon Silas’s with a proud 
refusal in them. 

“No, no! I don't mean in that way, 
Miss Madge. I wouldn't presume to—to 
offer—money—— What I meant was that, 
as you'vé got to go——" 

Madge’s lips quivered, 

“—And at oncé, perhaps you'd let me 
try and help you, Mr. Gordon, as any 
other friend might do. You see,’’ he went 
on cheerfully, and in a kind of matter-of- 
fact way, “Mr. (dordon’s been living here, 
in this out of the way place, so long’’— 
Madge sighed and her grandfather woaned 
and hung his head—“that he’s lost his 
business ways, if he everbadany. Now,’’ 
with a smile and a perky jerk of his head, 
“I'm a business mau, and when theresa 
diMiculty I can see my way through it 
—or I'd know the reason why.” 

“You are very good,” said Madge ina 
low voice, but you cannot help us.” 

“Oh, but, I think I’m sure! canif you'll 
let mé,"”’ he said. “I don't suppose you 
have many friends ?’’ he added, half ipter- 
rogatively. 

“No,” she said, ‘we haven't any friends, 
excepting those in the village, and—and 
those we must leave.’”’ 

“Well,” he said, burmbly, “you've one 
friend, at any rate, Miss Madge. Now 
look here, Mr. Gordon——"’ 

The old gentieman started; he had not 
grasped a single word, the blow had 
crushed all the intelligence oatof bim, and 
he still sat unconsciously turning over a 
specimen. “Weil, I won't troubie you,” 
said Silas. ‘‘Miss Madge and I will talk 
it over.”” He signed to Madge to foilow 
him into the hall, and Madge almost me 
chanically did so. 

“It's Just this, you see,”’ said Silas, in a 
low voice—though he might as well have 
spoken aloud; “the question is: What's 
the best thing todo! That’s what we al. 
ways ask ourse! ves in the City when we're 
in a tight place.”’ 

“We must leave here atonce. Grand- 
fatber must find another situation,’’ she 
said, sadly. 

“Well, perhaps so, though I'm not 80 
sure about another situation,’’ said Silas, 
thoughtfully. “Your grandfather's get- 
ting old—” 

Madge winced, and lifted her beautiful 
eyes to him piteously. 

“T mean old for that kind of thing. 
Now, I'll tell you my plan—for I’ve gota 
plan, Madge. We always have in the City, 
you know. Why shouldn't you take him 
to London ?” 

“To London?” Madge almost started, 

Silas watched her with suppressed eager- 
neas, 

‘Yes,"’ he said, “to London.” 

“There are no gardens there, are there?’’ 
she said, anxiously. 


“Well, there are plenty of them, for that 
matter,”’ he said. ‘But | wasn’t thinking 
of the gardens. Isn’t your grandfather 
writing a book, a work on botany ?’’ 

“Yes, oh, yes!” said Madge. “I had 
forgotten.” 

“There you are, you see!” he said 
triumphantly. ‘“That’s whereaciear bead 
comes in, I badn’t forgotten 1. Weil, 
that book, when it’s finisbed, will be worth 
money. it’s as likely as not that he’ll 
mnake inore money out of it than he made 
out of the kind of berth he has had here,”’ 

“And—and he is so fond of writing,” 
murmured Madge. 

‘Just so,"’ said Fletcher, “It’s far more 
suitable work for him. Now, what I pro- 
pose is, that you should go into lodgings 
in Londoa.” He paused a second or 80. 
‘| Know just the sort of rooms you want 
They're near the Britis) Museum.” 

“The British Museum ?” 

‘“‘Yos, where the iibrary is, and whére 
Mr. Gordos could go and study, and all 
that. He'll soon finish his book up there, 
aud se}l it for a jot of money.”’ 

Madge, with her wonderful eyes fixed 
dreamily and hopetully—far, far beyond 
Silas Fletcher's face—sighed softly. “And 
I could help bim,"’ she wurmured more to 
herself than to him. ‘I could make the 
drawings.”’ 

“Of course you could,’’ said Silas, ‘and 
make @ great d¢ai of money in other ways. 
Ab, London's the place for clever people, 
Miss Madge.’’ He had almost added, 
“Look at ime,’’ but stopped himseif in 
time. “Well, what do you tiink of it? 
Isn't it a fine plan ?”’ 

Madge looked round and sighed. 

“To leave it all!’ she murmured, too 
sottly for Mr. Silas to hear ber. 

“I suppose,’’ he said, looking at the 
ground, ‘that you'd like to leave at once.” 
“At once; ob, yes, at once!’ she said, 

““] daresay Lord Norman would jet you 
rewiain a week or two if you asked him,”’ 
he suggested, glancing al ber sideways. 

Madge’s bands clenched at ber side, 

“T would not ask him if—if—my life de- 
pended on it. Mr. Fleteber'’—her breath 
came and went spasmodically— “please do 
not mention Lord Norman’s name to me 
again.’’ 

“Il won't, | won't, Miss Madge,’’ he re- 
sponded. “I can quite understand. Why 
shouldn't you g> to-morrow? I suppose 
there’s nothing to prevent you. The fur- 
niture could be sent afterwards,”’ 

“I—I think it is the earl’s,’’ said Madge 
wearily. “I don’t know. I'm afraid my 
grandfather hardly knows.” 

‘Let the furniture go,’’ said Silas, witha 
wave of his big white hand. ‘Let it go. 
Look here, Miss Madge. You get your 
things together and go upto London to- 
morrow. I')l telegraph to the landlady of 
the rooms I spoke of, and we'll have 
everything ready for you by the time you 
arrive. I’m going up to London to-mor- 
row. I may just as well go by the same 
train, and keep you—your grandfather— 
company.’’ 

Madge leant against the wall, her hands 
clasped tightly, her 6yes fixed on the fam- 
iliar, the beloved, view framed by the door- 
way. 

To-morrow she would look at it for the 
last time !’’ 

She fought the tears bard; but the beau- 
tiful eyes were moist as she turned them 
to Silas Fletcher. 

“You are very good to think of all this 
—ot everything,’ she murmured. 

“Nota bitof it,’ said Silas, “It’s just 
whatanyone would do. And—and’’—he 
shutiied his big feet in their patent boots 
awk wardly—“if—if you—if Mr. Gordon— 





should be in want of any money; I know 
that it does happen so sometimes——”’ 

The red flamed again in Madge’s face. 

“Oh, no—no!” she murmured, ‘there is 
some money—it is not much—but it is 
enough for the present, and you say—you 
are sure that ny grandfather’s book—that 
I can earn——’”’ 

“Quite sure!’ he exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
you have any fear or doubt on that score. 
1 won’t keep you any longer; you must 
have a bit to do, packing andalithat. I'll 
meet you at the station at 10.15 to-mor- 
row. Keepup your spirits, Miss Madge. 
It will all come right !”’ 

He held out bis hand—the big white 
band, which matched so badly with his 
thin figure—and it closed upon the one 
Madge gave him with an unpleasant pres- 
sure. 

But Madge did not notice it; all her 
thoughts were of her grandfather. When 
she returned to the parior she found him 
sitting in much the same attitude in whicb 
sbe bad jieft bim, and when she outlined 
Silas Fietcher’s plans, he neither ex pressed 
consent por dissent, but apathetically 
nodded, as if their future had passed be- 
youd bis control. 

The remainder of the day, and far into 
the night, Madge spent partly in packing, 
and for the rest in sorrowful reverie. 

Her boy-lover bad not only ceased to 
love her, but was eager to turn her and 
her grandfather adrift on the world! 

Aiter a fitful sleep of a few hours, dur- 
ing which sie dreamed of Lord Norman 
as he sat beside her years agoon the gar- 
den seat, she rose, and completed ber pre- 
parations for fligbt, 

Her grandfather came down to break- 
fast with the absent, preoccupied expres- 
sion on bis face which was habitual to 
bim, and it was not until she bad re 
counted to him the scene with Mr. Fletecber 
that he realized that they were leaving the 
cottage for ever; and even then he only 
sighed aad looked round the little room 
with a sad wistfulness, 

At half-past nine a fly came to the door 
—Silas had remembered to order it, though 
she had not. 

Betore entering it Madge looked round 
the smali garden. Instinctively her eyes 
souglt the old rustic seat, and she shud- 
dered, A little the worse for time, that 
bench remained the same; but how 
chauged was Lord Norman since he had 
sat on it beside her! 

She could not trust herself to bid good- 
bye to tue village folk, and bid her face in 
her hands as they drove past the cottages 
in which she had so often been the minis- 
tering angel when pain and sorrow were 
present. 

As fur her grandfather, he seemed to 
have lost all consciousness of their posi- 
tion, and appeared to be unable to realize 
that he was bidding farewell to his be 
loved gardens and bhot-houses, 

At the station Silas awaited them. He 
got their tickets—for which Madge paid— 
and put them in a third-class carriage, 
with all the experience of a frequent trav- 
eler; and during the whole of the journey 
—a long and wearisome journey tor Madge 
—he was unobtrusively, but constantly at- 
tentive. 

They reached London at nightfall, and 
the tour-wheeled cab conveyed them to 
their lodgings. As Silas had said, they 
were in Bloomsbury, and near the British 
Museum, 

Tie landlady, a motherly kind of wo- 
man, received them, and did her best—it 
was not her first experience of ‘country 
folk,’’ as she called them—to make them 
comfortable. Soe had prepared a kind of 
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‘thigh tea’’ for them, and assured Madge— 
Madge, confused and bewildered by the 
noise of the London streets— that the beds 
were well aired, and that “everything was 
as clean as clean could be.” 

Silas superintended the carrying up of 
the boxes from the cab, but declined 
Madge’s invitation to tea. 

“You'll like to be quiet, and by yoor- 
selves,” he said with a knowing smplie. 
“But perhaps you'll let me look in to- 
morrow and see how you are getting on,” 
he added, as he held out his hand. 

Madge took it with something like a 
pang of self-reproach. She had loved—in 
girlish fashion—Lord Norman, and he had 
turned her grandfather and herself out of 
house and home, She had disliked and 
mistrusted Silas Fletcher and he had 
proved their only friend! 

“I am trying to find some words in 
which to thank you, Mr. Fletcher,” she 
said, with a smile on her tremulous lips. 

“Oh, I’ve done nothing—no more than 
any friend would do!” he said, with a 
laugh. “Good night.” 

But as he walked down Hart street, 
Bloomsbury, @ smile of satisfaction and 
triumph curved bis thin lips. 

“lye managed this pretty well, I 
think,” he murmured. “If I don’t make 
a very great mistake you are caught and 
caged, my proud beauty !’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


JAPANESE WOMEN.—Leét no one suppose 
that a Japanese woman’s life is an ideal 
one. The mousmees have a good deal of 
it in the short time before they are mar- 
ried, as do the singing women who cater 
for pleasure parties; but the married life 
of the Japanese woman, who marries 
very young, is mostly very stern reality. 
Her motherly responsibilities begin when 
she is about four with the next baby being 
slung on her back in the haori, a kind of 
shawl. If she is going in for public life 
as a singing or dancing girl, she com- 
mences her profession somewhere be- 
tween the ages of seven and ten, with 
having very fine clothes and the loss of 
her eyebrows, which are henceforth re- 
placed with artificial half-moons, Atthis 
time her face is made as white as a mil- 
ler’s and her lips colored. She marries im- 
possibly early, and then, if not before, the 
full seriousness of life dawns upon her, 
At home, on the whole, she will have been 
pretty well treated. The Japanseé are very 
gentle to their children, and the children 
fond of each other, When she’s married 
things may turn out very differently. 
Divorces cannot always be the woman’s 
fault, and two marriages out of five, or at 
all events one out of three, end in divorce, 
The seven reasons for divorce include such 
natural little outbreaks on the female part 
as disobedience to her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, jealousy, disturbing the 
harmony of kinsmen, and bringing trou- 
ble on her household by ta!king over much 
and prattling disrespectfully, as well as 
such more ordinary casus belli as barren- 
ness, lewdness, leprosy, and stealing ! 

Divorce is the most serious malady in 
life which a Japanese woman has to dread; 
for, owing to the very Salic Japanese 
theory that property is conveyed only 
through males, the children are always 
left in the care of the father, no matter 
what the rights or wrongs of the case may 

Tne woman is turned out of her home 
Whenever her husband wishes to got rid of 
a disgraced and practically a beggar un- 
ess her own family are willing to keep 
a Or unless she belongs to a sufliciently 

W class to be able to support herself by 
the labor of her hands. 





Fortunately the vast majority of the 
divorces take place among the very iow 
classes, where the woman can go back into 
service, or what not. Itis thought rather 
vad form among the better classes, And 
as awife ig always well worth her food 
and lodging for the work she does, and the 
husband can have his “favorite” living as 
@ member of the household, there is no 
particular reason to be seen why he should 
divorce her. If she isa sufficiently great 
heiress for the husband tw have assumed 
her name, and had his name transferred 
from the register of his family to the regis- 
ter of hers, the tables are often turned. 
The transference of the wife’s name to the 
register of her husband's family is the 
only official part of a Japanese marriage. 

Even supposing ber husband to be de- 
voted to her, a Japanese wife can yet be 
very ill treated and miserable. She has to 
pay even more reverence to his father and 
mother than to him; and, if he is not the 
eldest son, there are the eluer brothers and 
their wives to be considered also, Japan- 
ese mothers-in-law are often very hard on 
young wives, especiaily if they have no 
previous daughter-in-law; sometimes be- 
cause they now for the first time have the 
luxury of some one to bully and treat to 
the accumulated grievances of a lifetime, 
sometimes only because they are supremo- 
ly selfish and exacting of service. 


—_ 








DRIVERS ON LONDON STREETS —A8 a-rule 
the carelessness of the driver varies some- 
what in proportion to the invulnerability 
of the vehicie that he drives. The driver 
of the hansom cab, though he often out- 
rivals Jehu in the speed and fury of his 
driving, is always on the alert, and rarely 
fails to pull his horse in midcareer and 
avoid the collision which threatens him. 
To travel swiftly, to cut in and out of 
slower carriages, is the life of the bansom, 
We engage it for that purpose, and its 
driver seldom disappoints us. But the 
hansom is an extremely vulnerabie ve- 
hicle; even in collision with the four- 
wheeler it will surely fare the worse, 
Hence it comes about that the driver of a 
haneom keeps a sharp lookout for ob- 
stacies, and prefers pulling his horse on 
his haunches to runaing over even the in- 
nocent {ool passenger. 

It is curious that, with all their speed, 
both hansoms aud butchers’ carts— by far 
the swiftest of the wheeled denizens of our 
streets—have fewer accidents laid to their 
account than their slower fellows The 
omnibus driver is also of a careful nature, 
He, too, conducts a Carriage that cannot go 
into action with impunity. Tie omnibus 
can afford to bully the hansom or the 
brougham, but it dare not jostle the van 
of its own size. And as regards foot pas- 
sengers, the driver has a natural tender- 
ness toward an unprotected race who sup 
ply him with fares. 

EE 

THERE iS a little petch of land abutting 
on one of the maguificent buildings that 
flank Victoria street, Westminister, Lon- 
don, which bas remained waste for more 
than twenty years. Itis surrounded by 4 
high board fence, covered with a! vortise. 
ments. The income derived fromm these is 
such that it would not pay the proprietor 
to substitute a building. 
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By TRIFLING WITH A COLD, lnany aone 
allows himself to drift into a condition 
favorable to the developement of some 
latent disease, which thereafter takes full 
possession of the system— Better cure your 
Cold at once with Dr. D. Jayoe's Expector- 
ant, a good remedy for Throat ais and 
Lung affections. 


Scientific and Usetul. 


REGISTERING,—Every cab in Berlin has 
a registering machine that tells the passenger 
exactiy what he has to pay, and tells the 
owner of the cab what has been earned by the 
driver. 


GOLD AND SILVER INK.—Fine bronze 
powder, or gold and silver leaf, ground with a 
little sulphate of potash, and washed trom the 
salt, is mixed with water and a suffictent 
quantity of gum. 


BLACK SILK REVIVER — Boll logwood In 
water half an hour, them simmer the aflk half 
an hour, take it out and put into the dyea 
little biue vitriol, or green copperas; cool tt 
and simmer the silk tor halfan hour. Or, bod) 
a handful of fig leaves in two quarts of water 
until it is reduced to one pint; squeeze the 
leaves, and bottle the Iquor for use, When 
wanted sponge the silk with {¢. 


MANIFOLD PAreR.—A process by which 
several letters Can be written at one time. It 
is commonly known as copying paper. Mix 
lard with black loud or lamp-black into a sciff 
paste, rub it over tissue paper with flannel, 
and wipe off the superfluous quantity with a 
soft rag. These sheets alternated with black 
carbon paper, and written with a hard penell, 
produce several copios of a letter at once, 


CoLp Frk?.—This derangement is attri- 
butable to defective circulation of the blood, 
Coldness of the feet inostly Comes on at night, 
and will often prevent # person sleeping 
long after he has got into bed. Treatment— 
Half an hour before bedtime walk up and 
down the room briskly, or rua up and down 
stuirs. Rub the feet with the hands or a flesh 
brush, Dip them into hot water, without auf- 
fering them to remain in any length of time, 
Drink some warm beverage Just before gotng 
to bed. In winter time, wear boots tnstead of 
slippers in the house. Do not sit long to- 
gether, but every now and then get up and 
walk about. These, and many other simple 
expedients, may be adopted to prevent this 
unpleasant sensation, 
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Farm and arden. 


PoraTors,— Potatoes cannot be grown 
profitably for stock, but such a crop ts one of 
the best tor market. Corn is worth five times 
as much as potatoes for feeding stock, while 
its fodder is also a large item, Asa rule, how 
ever, potatoes usually bring more tn priee 
than the actual nutritive value Ccoutained tna 
them. 

FrEp.—It is not how much feed an ani- 
mal will eat, but how much feed can be con 
verted {nto some kind of product A heavy 
feeder is considered by some as an objection- 
able animal, but if the antmal ylelds largely 
of milk or butter, It mudt be able 
and digest a large quantity of feed propeor- 
tionately. 

FLocks.—In England and Scotiand the 
raise large sheep, whole flocks ave r- 


to consume 


farmers 
aging over 300 pounds each, alive, and when 
au wether is killed for familly use, that which 
is not desired trmediately is corned the same 
aus beef. Small breeds are not ratised in (sre 
Britain, andthe furiners pay nO attention to 


wool couipared with mutton, 


Woo. —The wool of the sheep is an «Mm 
cient protection agalnat cold, so lony as it t« 


kept dry. When wet it only adds to the 
shoep's discomfort, as the woul, Delny porous, 
exhales mol«ture very iaplidly and cools its 
body accordingly. With adry place ¢ p 


in sheep will never suffer from cold execepe 
it the lambing thre, when u warin place is al- 


Whys Necessary. 


Fruir.—Small fruit growers ought to 
fertilize thetr land thoroughly, and when this 
is done they should keep it always pratucing 


something. If the strawberry patch is run 


, <a 
ning out, either the 16d or Dblackcap taspberry 


can be planted between the rows, In tats way 
the year after the mwaberry plantation ts 
cultivated under the raspberry Canes with Tee 
in fuli bearing, It is the sure with langer 
fruits A young apple or poar orehard will 
yrow strawberries, taspuerries and sch 
berries nearly as Wellas if ti ny sil Bere 
ot planted until it wets I t 
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CHAPTER XXXIIl—/Costrs £0 

ROM teat day Lord Sc Aaoyn « manner 
f: w Lora chacget. it was coi aad re 

peileat so coger, Dat @icqcent of sa 
wnder, reepectfi.. aia» at reverential d+ 
v*tien. Bot i wea a (#7°tl0n (nat was 
never ottruaive Wen other were win 
her—end the Eog tet snicny wae partic- 
leriy sttacnet w Lety Dane anc male 
mocn of her—he dimsppesre: or cept is 
the beckgroasc. Bat when ne Fa a.cne 
with ner sad Dane, 54 wemel w Mee 
meat netaraily end cent y no th perm ion 
of eetendog snd wematant [rent 

[rane af has Deen remarked, waa— we). 
A a wrnewhat (ndoien: ciapesiticn. Your 
truly nealtay, nappy mac is apt wv be Lazy. 
Way enoald ne te “herwine? The world 
wee made for him. So it Sappenet tnat 
whes Lyra wan'et a “ra from the 
literary, 1t wee Lord S. Ascbhyn who 
fetched it for her, and e#lertat in oft wae 
he wh when ene wat g>1ng oct cnn- 
eo wed tne emie8 a0 fount t54 sanecate 
or ambrel.a it waa he who appeared on 
the baicony with a feecy wrap on hia arm, 
end the remark toa. tn night alr waa 
chilly; OGt he siways gave ‘54 wrap to 
Dane to pat round her 

All the stores of ble remarcanie men- 
ory were paced at ner service. [f the 
three walked oat tometer (t wae he why 
was reely © aG8wWer Ger [oeetions ato 
thin etatae or that ruin. He p acned 
drives and moon ight exzcarsicn 
wherever ‘hey wen: ne wee a ways 
thonghtfal of ber comfort ani conveni- 
ence. 

Dane n-ticei the change in o!n and one 
day “chafei”’ Lyra upon it. 

“It ie Tne and the lion over again,” he 
esid. “Really, you onght w be very 
proud, my ‘ear. I've never essen nin 
even decentiy civil to a woman since— 
since hie great trouhie. But I don't sup 
pome you are even gratefa'; you women 
think it only the proper thing for a man 
to chain himeeif  yourchariot wheeils.”’ 

To his sarprise the eyes she lifted w 
him were tearfaland almost reproach{ul. 

“Don't say that, Dane,” she said in a low 
voice, “Do you think I haven't noticed 
Lord St Aubyn’s kindnesm? On, yea, yes! 
ani I am grateful, indseilam. It makes 
mes happy, eh! © happ?7, tothink that 
my husband's friend should be mine 
alao.”’ 

“Well, you neein't cry if you are 
hanpy,”’ he said gently, penitently. ‘What 
a tender it is™’ and he drew her face down 
and kissed her. 

“I'm not crying,” she said mendac- 
jously, as she covertiy wiped her eyes. 
“Bat I do pity him so much, Dane Think 
what he must feel every time he sees us 
ao happy. You are happy, Dane?” 
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“lll go ceca for it.” esid Lyra a: onee, 
ani a4 a maileraf-oere. 

“No, 30, [ Ugo,” eaid St Agoyn, sjaaliy 
aaa matter<o(<oare., 

Dane «sagaed. 

“Yoo encgid dota ofr 
bat I've forgetien wh 
ead. ~Waik on aad [':! 


@itaer of you £09, 
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It Wata love. 7 Morning, ani the streets 
were crowdet. They waited at the turn- 
img Ww the galery, aai S. Aubyn seized 
the opportaaing to open her sunsnade for 
her 

‘Shall we go 00” be said. 
g° Mraigh: to the gailery.” 

Taey wen: dows the narrow street, and 
had a.mot reacoed i 1¢ massive entrance, 
when aema.i crowd came from the vicin- 
ity of onecf the alleya 

I: waa tne Gecal street crowd, a police- 
man towering in the midst. 

S. Aabyn toom Lyra’s arm and drew 
her into a doorway to let them pass As 
be ¢ii so Lyra saw toat the policeman 
haino.dof aman. Hewas a disreputa- 
ole looking objert. and apparently tipey. 
His face waa cut and bieeding, and his 
seedy c.cthes muddy. 

‘On, what bas he d 
Aubyn. 

Before be cogid anewer, the man, who 
bad heard ber voice, stopped. and strug- 
ge’ in a feebie Kind of way with his cap 
tor. 


“Dane will 


one she said to St 


- - 


ere’s—there’san Eng iishman—there 
bat lady! he said hoarsely. “Les 
mé Speer tO them. They'll anewer for me 
—let mé apeak to them, I tell you.” 

The policeman took a firmer grip, and, 
with aebrog of the shoulders was pusb- 
ing him past, when Lyra, always swift to 
pity, said — 

‘9! let him stop, Lord St Aubyn. Let 
himsepesk to us He is an Englishman, 
and—and tn troable’”’ 

St Aubyn frowned, not from hardness 
of beart, but with annoyance tha: she 
should be brought in contact with this dis 
réeputab.e basiness. 

‘On, see, he is 90 helpless!’ she pleaded. 

Tne man heard ner and made ancther 
trugg.@ Only desirioasof getting clear 
of (ois affair as S900 g& possible, St Aubyn 
stepped before as if to shield her from the 
crowd, and asked the policeman what was 
the matter. 

Volandly he informed them that the man 
had been unabie to pay his lodging, and 
defrauded an honest landiady, and in re- 
aisting ¢jectment had cut his head. He 
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«ted inet tbe man wee “fall of wine.” 
~Wrat does be may? What bes the man 
cone? sexed Lyra 

Ss Acbyn told her in a tew rapid sen. 
woces, anc instanuUy ber band went for 
her poree. In doing so abe inadvertently 
mepped signtly forward. The man sw 
her. Maret for a moment, thea uttered g 
“range cry, and & the sot umnatura) 
anazement of the policeman, began to 
Grag b.m away. 

St Acbyn pat Lyra’s parse aside 

“70 inte the gallery,” be said in the 
qomt one of command whicd few women 
can resis. Withs pitying glamee at the 
prisoner—whose face wna now turned 
away from ber—ahe obeyed. 

St. Aabyn inquired the aracent of the 
dem. and placed some money in the man’s 
baod. The man took it with a strange 
look of bewilderment, tried to matter 
some words of thanks, then, as the police 
men reieased him, staggered back to the 
aiiey and disappeared. 

St Aubyn entered the gallery and joined 
Lyra 

“Ieitall right?’ she said. “Have they 
let nim go?” 

He nodded and smiled. 

‘Why do you distress yourseif on ac- 
count of a wretch who doesn’t deserve sg 
moment's thougat of yours?” he said al- 
most rebukingly. 

Sho smiled, ber eyes still moist and pity- 
ing. 

“He looked #0 miserabie and unhappy, 
and’’—she laughed softiy, apologetically— 
“J, too, have been miserable and un- 


nappy.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


ORD DANE and bis charming vis 
L countess, asthe Roman papers were 

given to calling Lyra, came to Lon. 
don in May, and asif it were a 'matter-of. 
course, St. Aubyn accompanied them. 
They did not intend to remain throughout 
the season, for neither Dane nor Lyra 
would have bartered the meadows of 
sweet, soft June for the garish gaities of 
London ballrooms; and it was arranged 
that aftera stayin town of some six or 
eight weeks they should go down to High- 
field. Daring their short London season 
the earl had offered them housé-room at 
the huge family mansion at Lancaster 
Gate, and in the anticipation of their ac- 
ceptation, he had prepared a suite of rooms 
for Lyra, which by the costliness of their 
luxury, absolutely appalled her. 

Dane laughed as she sank into an easy 
ebair, covered with priceless Oriental bro- 
cade, and gazed round the sxquisitely 
decorated and appointed apartments—bed- 
room, dining-room, boudoir, all conjoined. 

‘Rather gorgeous and imperial, isn’t 
it?’ he said. 

‘On, Dane,”’ she could only gasp, ‘how 
beautiful, how lovely, and how good he is 
tome! Think of him, with all he has 
worry bim, thinking cf me and taking 80 
much trouble; for Dosie says that he 
chose the things, and saw to it all bim- 
seif!"’ 

Dane smiled; he was please i, of course. 

“Tpat’s the guv’nor ali over,” be said; 
‘he never does things by halves. It is his 
little way of showing you that he likes 
you.”’ 

“Little way,” murmured Lyra, as sbe 
lnoked round the rooms at the rare furni- 
ture, the rich hangings, the inlaid cabinew 
of unique curios, the hundred and one 
knicknacks of bric-a-brac which are 8 
dear to the heart of every true womsad; 
and looking at them, remembered the 
costiy presents of gems which the old 
man had already made her. 
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Dane laughed again. 

“Goodness only knows what he’ has 
done with Highfield. Dosie hinted that 
be had transformed it into a miniature 
Starminster. But I accept it all as my due 
—as a slight acknowledgment of my wis- 
dom—in choosing the dearest little girl in 
the world.”” And he put his arm round 
her head, and pressed it against his heart. 
“Now rouse yourself and get your war 
paint on, or you’ll be late for dinner, and 
shock the always punctual Mrs, Fan- 
shawe. You've been sitting there like a 
wax figure at Madame Tussaud’s for the 
last ten minutes.” 

Five minutes afterwards he called out 
from the adjoining room, where he was 
vigorously brushing his bair— 

‘#t. Aubyn dines with us to-night, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“Oh, I suppose so; of course,’”’ she re- 
plied, and she laughed, ‘Didn’t you ask 
bim?” 

“No,” he said; “I left that to you. I 
took that you would be certain to do so, 
Never mind, I’ll look him up at the club 
and bring him home.” 

“Oh, do,’ she said, “He would feel so 
solitary dining alone the first night.”’ 

Dane susiled. 

“J daresay he could find one or two 
other fellows at the club,” he said. “But 
I'll tell him you asked bim out of pity; he 
won’t be offended perhaps.”’ 

Lyra laughed. 

“] can’t image Lord St. Aubyn offended 
with me.”’ 

‘“In—deed !’ he laughed, witb intense 
enjoyment of ber naivete. 

St. Aubyn was, apparently, not offended» 
and came home with Dane to what was 
quite a little family party, including Dosie 
and Martin, and Mrs. Leslie and the earl. 

The meeting between the old man, who 
was the first to arrive, and Lyra was a 
very warm one. 

“Well, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘*s0 you have 
been very happy. I didn’t ask, you see; | 
could read it in your face,” 

“Very, very happy!” sbe murmured, 
giving him a kiss. ‘I am glad you have 
come before the others, because I wanted 
to thank you for all you have done for me 
—my pretty rooms!” 

He patted her shoulder and smiled down 
at her with fatherly affection. 

“Not a word of thanks, my dear. I wish 
you knew bow pleasant an amusement it 
has been to me.”’ 

‘Have you seen Dane yet?”’ she asked. 
“I—I think he has been happy.”’ 

He laughed softly. 

“Yes, I met him sauntering along Pall 
Mall just now as if the world were the 
jolliest of all possible places, and had 
been specially constructed for him. I 
didn’t ask him, either, if he were happy. 
It was just as unnecessary as it was in 
your case. And so you are going down to 
Highfield in June?” 

“Yos,’’? she said. ‘*We are both so fond 
of the country, and—— That is, we will 
stay in London if you wish it,’”’ she broke 
olf quietly, and looking up at hit, 

“Heaven forbid, my dear!’ he said at 
once, I wouldn’t have you risk those 
rose-tinted cheeks and bright eyes for the 
best season ever held. No, no. You are 
quite right! We miserable politicians are 
lo sacrifice the summer; but there is no 
need for you and Dane to do 80. And 80 
you met St. Aubyn, and bave brought 
him back with you. I am glad of that. 
Heis a good fellow. Poor man. Dane 
has told you something of his great trou- 
ble I suppose, my dear ?” 

“Yes,” she said, softly, pityingly. 

The oid man nodded. 


“A good woman is beyond rubies,” he 
murmured, “A bad one is the devil’s 
counterfeit of an angel! After the epi- 
gram, I’ll go and dress,” and he limped 
off. ‘I hear Dosie’s voice in the ball, and 
I should be de trop,” and he laughed. 

The two women, after the first embrace, 
regarded each other critically, as is the 
manner of brides on meeting after their 
honey moons, 

“My dear Lyra, how well you look!” 
Lady Theodosia said. 

“Why, that is what 1 was going to say 
to you!” exclaimed Lyra, as she drew her 
to a seat beside her. 

Lady Theodosia smiled. 

“I am very well,” she said; “but you 
look more than well; you are’’—she hesi- 
tated for a moment—“radiant! I'm not 
surprised at the fuss they made of you 
abroad, and I think the papers are quite 
correct in prophesying @ brilliant triumph 
for you here in London," she added, as 
Lyra blushed, ‘Martin and I were sure 
you would not change; that all the adula- 
tion and flattery in the world could not 
make you vain.”’ 

“Oh, I hope not,’’ laughed Lyra; ‘but I 
won’t say as much for you and Martin's 
praises! And you are quite happy? But, 
as the ear! says, I need not ask that.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Dosie in her grave way. 
“We are quite happy; but, indeed, we 
haven't time to be miserable, even if we 
were inclined. Since Martin took the liv- 
ing the work has been ever #0 much 
harder than it was before. You know 
that I have always felt that a parson’'s 
wite should really be her husband's help- 
mate, and I am trying to do my duty. 
We did think of selling Castle Towers 
and going to live in the old vicarage; but 
Martin would not consent. He was fool- 
ish enough to say that though he snould 
prefer it, he would not let me deprive my- 
self of the luxuries I had been accus- 
tomed to, Asif I cared one jot whetber I[ 
lived in a large house or a small one, or 
bad two servants or twenty, a pony phea- 
ton or a carriage and pair. No! I should 
like to lead the life of an ordinary clergy- 
man’s wife, but——’’ she sighed, ‘Martin 
will not hear of it.” 

“T always thought Mr, Fanshawe as wise 
as he is good,’’ said Lyra. 

Lady Theodosia’s face lit up. 

“Ah! if you only knew how good he is, 
my dear,’’ she inurmured, ‘But how seil- 
ish lam! Tell me about Dane.” 

“Oh! Dane is quite well—and as wicked 
as ever,’’ said Lyra, laughing. 

Dosie looked into her eyes and nodded 
apprehendingly; then taking her hand 
and kissing ber she whispered— 

“My dear, whata terrible mistake you 
and I nearly made! Think, if I had gone 
on and—robbed you of bim!’’ 

Lyra flushed and pressed her hand, 

“Yes, and robbed Martin of yourself!’ 
she whispered back. 

It was very pleasant, bappy little re- 
union, and Lord St. Aubyn was not al- 
lowed to consider himself in the way. He 
and the old earl bad @ great deal to say to 
each other, and St, Aubyn #poke scarcely 
half a dozen words to Lyra; but every 
now sand then vis eyes rested on ber with 
the grave regard which, ofteu a4 she met 
it, never caused her any embarrassment; 
and once, when telling Dosie of some in- 
cident that had occurred during their 
traveis, she forgot the name of the place, 
and turned to ask Daue, who, engaged 
with the duk6, did not hear her, St. Aubyn 
quickly supplied the required = intorua- 
tion, as if be bad been listening; apd 
when, on leaving the room, she said, * Ou, 
1 have forgotten wy fan,’’ be Lela it out 


to her, just as her maid might have done. 

Lady Theodosia remarked on the change 
in him, 

“You and Dane have quite reformed 
Lord St. Aubyn,” she said with a smile. 
“He has become positively attentive and 
polite, He used to be——” 

“A perfect bear,” put in Mra. Leslie, 
laughingly. “The listtime we saw him 
he stalked away from us as if we were 
plague-stricken.”’ 

Lyra looked from one to the other. 

“Is he so changed? He has always been 
so kind and thoughtful since I have known 
him,”’ she said, 

Mrs. Leslie laughed again. 

“So you take the credit of his reforma- 
ticn, my dear ?”’ she said, 

“I?” exclaimed Lyra, opening her eyes, 
“Why, what have! todo with it? He is 
Dane’s friend; if he is changed, it must be 
through Dane.” 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Leslie, with her old 
pleasant irony. “The force of example. 
We all know what a Chesterfield of atten- 
tion and courtesy Lord Dane is,”’ 

There was a general laugh at the sally, 
and then the three women began to talk of 
the coming season. 

“You have a terrible business before 
you, my dear,’ said Mrs, Leslie, “You 
will be overwhelmed with invitations, 
and will have to work like a slave—the 
slave of tashion—while you are here. No 
more free-and-easy wanderings about Con- 
tinental towns. No more tete-a-tete din- 
ners at restaurants with Lord Dane.”’ 

Lyra laughed. 

“Oh, it was nearly always a trio,’’ she 
said naively. ‘Lord St, Aubyn generally 
dined with us.”” Then she sighed. ‘And 
we were 80 happy! I am—lI am almost 
sorry we came to London atallif it is to 
be altoyether differerent. Dosie, you will 
have to try and help me. I know nothing 
abvut ‘society’ ways—absolutely nothing 
—and I shall make the most dreadful mis- 
takes,’” 

Lady Theodosia looked horrified at the 
proposal, 

“My dear Lyra,” she said gravely, ‘I 
should very giad to stay with you; but’’— 
ber voice grew almost solemn—‘“‘it is im- 
possible for me to leave wy parish, Quite 
im possible,’”’ 

Mra, Leslie smiled, 

“Quite impossible!’ she echoed, with a 
capital imitation of Lady Theodosia's 
solemnity. ‘Don’t vou know, Lady Dane, 
that if she left the parish the church roof 
would fall in, all the old women would 
die, and, in fact, the whole place would 
rush beadlong to ruin? But I don’t think 
you need be afraid cf making mistakes, 
ven if you made them, the world would 
deem them delightful and consider them 
the fashion. My dear, famous persons are 
incapable of mistakes; their faults become 
virtues, their crimes little blemishes which 
prove them not quite divine, Would you 
like me to stay with you? I will if you 
like,”’ 

Lyra jumped at the proposal, 

“Why, will you really ?” she exclaimed 
oelightedly. 

“Yes, if Dosie will spare me, and I’m 
sure she will,’’ said Mrs, Leslie. 

“Why, of course,’”’ said Lady Theodosia; 
“but the idea that Lyra should make ‘inis- 
takes’ in any way—it is ridiculous,” 

No it was arranged that Mrs. Leslie 
should remain at Lancaster Gate; and 
Lyra commenced “the can paign,’’ as Dane 
called it, with that experienced woman of 
the world at her aide, 

From tbe very commencement the cam- 
paign proved # triumph. For once the 
heralds of fame bad pot exaggerated, and 
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at Lyra’s first tli, the Duchess of Toi 
chester’s, the first notes of victory were 
sounded with no u:certain tones. That 
great lady, the duchess, promptiy ex- 
premed an emphatic approval of Lord 
Dane’s wife. 

‘She ia as lovely as they sald, and twice 
as eweet,”’ she declare’, anc during the 
evening she took an opportunity of con- 
gratulating Dane “Yon are a most fer- 
tunate mau, Lord Dane 'shesaid. “Your 
wile ia the dearest little womaen”’—Lyra 
was every inch asta!l as her grace—“and 
perfectiy irresistible. I see she hasalready 
got all the best men round her. Bat I 
don't think she will be spotled.’’ 

‘Thank you, dochess,” said Dane, fn 
his outright fashion. “No, I don’t think 
she will be apolled. I've given hera fine 
trial canter.”’ 

Her grace langhe+? ‘Oh, anyone can 
a6e@ that you areabe rdliy fond e re er’ ahe 
retorted “And they tell me——-" Sne 
stopped and laugher again. 

“Don't mind my feelings, duchess; pray 
oO On. 

“Well, they say that itis «ix of one and 
half a degen of the other.” 

“Yoee,’ said Dane, with mock gravity. 
“Yea, I think she is fond of me, but you 
muetn’t be hard upon her. It is the uly 
instance of bad tas’e of which #he has been 
guilty” 

The duchess sin!'e4. She and Dane were 
old friends, and #he enjoyed his mock 


ecynician 
“he is too good for you, Dane,” ene «aid 
‘™y) one or lwe er person® have re. 


t 
marked to ine,” he said placidiy. “tat I 
shell think it’s treu@—improbable as it 
seenms—if you «ay a" 


The Toichester ball was followed by a 
whole string of others Lyra was piu ged 
into the whirlpoo. of London: fashionable 
life, Concerta. d nnera, recentiun« all 
the diversions which goto make up Van- 
ty Fair in full swing seemed to avsorb al 
ber time. 

“Why, itis hard work!’ she remarked 
emiling to Mra Ilrsiie “Very hard 
work.”’ 

“It is,” asserted toat lady, “aud not par- 
ticularly good pay. My dear, some of 


these days the upper classes wil! strike for 
an ¢ight-hour das, 4nd won't ve happy till 
they get it.” 


Dane, after a time, did not always ac 
’ a 4 a 
company the talies; but be generally 
“dropped in” atone of the «mail dances 
' 
and perhaps remaine dio bring them home 
Lord St. Aubyn AOVeOr, WAS present at 
nearly every fashionable function. lie 
never danced, but ways happened that 


when Lyra diseovere | sue was tired and 
wanted rest, she also found that Lord St. 
Aubyn was near her and ready to take 
her to some comparatively quiet and cool 
spot And it was he, also, who penerally 
had her fan, ber beou juet, her wrap, when 


they were inissing 

His face had . mt mothing of its sad. 
Deas, Though lie express er sens 
wes a#till observa his éyes, and be 
wasaetiil very siientand : ery { Ever 
with Lyra herve @ Was not talkatis 
and it wa* not unu al for the 
a dance in perfect Les Bat if she 
spoke his dreamy abstracted manner va 
ished in a moment, and he was 45 tlan 
tion to her lightest word, and on ihe alert 
to gratify her siual!lest wis 

For a time there wasa little whisper: 
of scandal, but of gossip and curiosity; 
but the most Inveterate « andere : rd 
OHnd nothing in Lyra’s manner or conduct 
to excuse calumny. Her obvious afection 


for her husband wouid have rendered any 
aspersion ridiculou 


To all hertadmirerse—and'thetr name 
was legion--ber manner was tbe same. 
Soe was kindness, sweetness iteelf—was 
grateful for their attention, patient with 
their flattery, and that was all Poor 
Clarence Hoare declared, with something 
suspiciously like tearein bis eyes that if 
ane would only be angry with him he 

nid hear it better than aovarying kind- 
ness, and smiling unbelief of his devo 
tion. 

“Sae's such an angel of modesty, so—s0 
—hamble, don’t you know—dash |, that’s 
not the word; but I can’: get the right one 
—that she can’t see tha: she’s the loveliest 
and best woman in the world; and she 
iniy emiles when—when you try and tell 
her ao.’ 

Lord St. Aubyn peid no compliments. 
He bad never once hinted at her beacty or 
praised adress oran orpament Ali the 
world might have heard every word he 
had ever said to her: and yet Lyra could 
always tell when he like! a new frock, 
and unconsciously got into the habit of 
consulting his eyes wren she was doubt- 
ful of some new costume or arrangement 
of jewelry. She had long discovered the 
futility of asking Dane’s opinion on such 
matters. In his eyes she was just perfect 
In whatever she wore; and that was an end 
of it. 

Dane had sent down to Starminster for a 
couple of hacks for ber, and Lyra now 
raie inthe park éech morning. She had 

earnt quickly, nominally under the tutor- 
sbipofa riding-master, but really under 
Dane anid St Aubyn's teaching. Dane 
yenerally aceompanied her in tois morn- 
ing gallop. But not seldom St. Aubyn 
rode on the ovher side; and it was more 
often than not be, instead of Dane, who ex- 
amined her horse's girth and bit, and put 
her into the saddle. One day St. Aubyn 
iguta pairoft ponies and a phaeton— 
outbhidding a Russian princesa, by theway 

—but he did not present them to Lyra, and 
took Dane's check. Who was he that he 
shonid presuine to offer her a gift? But 
Lyra was as grateful as if they had indeed 
teen a present. 

“That you should think of me!” she 
said. ‘itis true that the princess cried 
witnu disappointment?” 

“| daresay,’ he said, in his grave way. 

“Ob, Lord St Aubyo wouldn’t care if 
al. the other women in the wor'd were 
frowned! in tears if he could make you 
rinile, Lady Armitage; neither would I,” 
urted ut young Ciarence, who hap- 
ened to be present. 


oa 


} 


Lyra [ooked rather startled, and glanced 
from the boy's flushed face to the grave 
meofSt. Aubyn. But St. Aubyn did no: 
flinch 

“Mr. Hoare thinks that he has a pretty 
taleni for epigram, Lady Dane,” he said. 
“He is not the first man who has made us 
mnixtake.”’ 


Ov SAW in a moment that he had 


-j 


id someting more than usually foolist 


49 

sani eoiored, bul be was scarcely prepared 

rthe severe reprimand which he received 

when Lyra had left kim and St Aubyn 
aa J 

“No one, 1 supjos6, can prevent you 

talking «i nonsense to Lady Dane Clar- 


ence,’ St. Aubyn said, with a steroness of 
tcno*® and eve that made the lad wince: 


but let mé ask you not to include me in 


your folly. There, iny boy,” be added, 
rather more Kindiy, as he laia his band on 
6 jad’s shouldeér, “don't look #o heart. 


broken; it was only a silly speech, ahd 
siliy speeches of that nature appear to be 
the vogue, But don’t yon think, Clarence, 
that you take a mean advantage of Lady 
Dane?” 





“Mean advantagé! I!” exclaimed the 
lad, half indignant, half remorsefal. 

“Yea,” said St. Aubyn. “Most of the 
women you talk to in that fashion either 
laogh at or mock you; but Lady Dane 
never laughs—at most she only smiles— 
and she is always patient and forbearing. 
Respect her forbearance and patience.” 

“[f—if I thought 1'd ever said anything 
to offend give pain to Lady Dane, I’d—I'd 
cat my tongue out,” stammered the lad. 

St. Aubyn smiled down at him, not con- 
tem piuousiy, but with a kindly pity. 

“My dear Clarence, I think Lady Dane 
scarcely fears you. I am sure that she 
does not remember one of your pretty 
speeches two minutes after they are de- 
livered. Keep your tongue; you’re want 
ing it too mach.” Then as the lad turned 
away Sc. Aubyn’s band fell on bis shoul- 
der again. and gripped it tightly. “There, 
there.’ be said, still more kindly, ‘‘you 
think mea brute, 1 daresay. Well, so I 
arin; bot I'm not such a fcol as to fail to 
see that Lady Dane is too good for thenon- 
sense you may offer her. My boy, youand 
I «hou.d approach such @ woman on our 
knees, and not with empty flattery on our 
lips," and he strode off, leaving Clarence 
with sornething of the sensation which a 
man teels when he has been severely, 
though kindly, whipped. 

The days slid by; the spring was danc- 
ing into summer, and the time came when, 
by all the rules of etiquette, Lady Dane 
should give her principal ball. There had, 
of course, been many dinners and ‘at 
homes,”’ but this was a special affair. For 
this tremendous function, even Dosie had 
consented to tear herself from her beloved 
parish and its manifold‘duties, Lyra bad 
by this time become one of those import- 
ant personages, ‘‘a leader of fashion,’’ and 
this dance naturally created a flutter of ex- 
citement. Large as was the ballroom at 
the house at Lancaster Gate, it could not 
accom wodate half the persons who were 
anxious to be present, and the usual exal- 
tation on the part of the successful, and 
more than the usual heartburnings of those 
who failed, 

A Royal personage had not only prom- 
ised bat “requested permission’ to be 
present; and as Dane, who took the whole 
thing in his usual indolent fashion, re- 
marked, the affair threatened to be the 
“biggest show”’ of the season. 

For this ball, Lyra, who was given to 
dressing very quietly, was persuaded to 
depart from her ordinary rule, and a mag- 
nificent costume had been ordered from 
Worth. She was to wear—for the first 
time since her presentstion—the famous 
Starminster diamonds; and in the society 
papers, some days before the ball, appeared 
paragraphs dascrip'ive of this dress and 
the famous gems, nuch to Dane’s amuse- 
ment and Lyra’s annoyance. 

“I have @ very great mind not to wear 
tnem,’’ she said to Mrs. Leslie, who laugh- 
ing y remarked that Lyra was too econo- 
tnically-minded to waste a dress that bad 
cost a small fortune. 

Toe night, in the tirst week of June, was 
4 superb one and a large crowd of sight 
seers had collected as tear the entrance of 
the house as possible, eager to see the 
g2ests as they alighted from their car- 
riages and passed uuder thescarlet awning 
to the ballroom. 

Lyra, a# she stood atthe door receiving 
the brilliant and seeming endless line, 
might ' excused if now and again she 
asked herself the question. “Is this I—J, 
Lyra Chester, of the Mill Cottage, by the 
Yaw? Or isitsome great lady masquer- 
ading in my name and likeness?” Bat 
whenever the marvelousness of the change 
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struck upon her senses she had only to 
turn to Dane, who stood a few feet from 
her with her bouquet in his band, and his 
cheery smile on his bappy face, to realize 
that she was the same person, though Lyra 
Chester no longer, but Lyra, Viacountess 
Armitage. Ata little distance St. Aubyn 
hovered about, in case Lyra should want 
him, and when now and again she would 
beckon him with a smile or a wave of the 
hand, he would stride forward like a 
soldier at the command of bis officer, exe- 
cute her order, and be back again in 
silence, almost grim, attendance, 

“Getting tired about the wrisia?’’ asked 
Dane; in a break of the long line of ar- 
rivals. ‘‘What a pity they don’t havea 
dummy hostess, a sort of effigy, witb 
clockwork arms and a mechanical voice, 
which, whenever its hand was shook, 
could squeak out, ‘Ob, how do you do? 
So good of you to come !” 

Lyra shook her head. She was strong 
and not atall tired; butSt. Aubyn came 
forward with a chair. 

“You can sit down for a few minutes at 
any rate,” he said. ‘What a mass of peo- 
ple there are. You don’t expect them to 
dance, poor wretches, do you ?”” 

Lyra smiled. 

“Everybody seems to have come who 
was asked,’’ she said. 

“And a great many who were not,” re- 
marked Mrs. Leslie, laughing. “I only 
hope that the Prince will be able to make 
his way through the rooms,” 

‘“‘How hot it is getting,’’ said Dane. ‘I’1l 
go and see if we can’t take off the roof, or 
knock out one of the walls. Just look 
after her, St. Aubyn, will you?” 

St. Aubyn took the bouquet as a matter- 
ot-course and his place just behind Lyra. 

The rooms were hot, as Dane had said, 
and the music seemed to throb through 
the heat waves and the voices like pulsa- 
tions of a steam-engine. 

“Will you not be glad to get into the 
country?’ St. Aubyn said in his low 
voice. “Think of the green fields, with 
to-night’s moon on them; and the thrushes 
singing in the trees.’’ 

Lyra sighed and laughed. 

‘Don’t, please!’ she said wistfully. ‘Oh, 
how do you do, Lady Satclitie? How good 
of you to come,”’ ete., etc. 

Presen'ly there rose the sound of a cheer 
from the small crowd outside, followed by 
the usual stir and flutter of excitement on 
the stairs, the stir that communicates it- 
self to the bailrooms themselves, and Lyra 
knew that the Prince had arrived, to set 
by his presence the seal of absolute suc- 
cess to her ball. 

Gracious, genial, not “affable,’’ but genu- 
inely amiable and desirous to please, ie 
made a longer stay than usual, and, with 
perfect sincerity and the smile and bow 
for which he is famous, congratulated 
Lyra upon the success of her party. 

Then, when he had taken his departure, 
and the hour had become too advanced 
for many fresh arrivals, she was free to 
leave her post, and move about the rooms, 

‘“Yes,’’ said the Duchess of Torchester, 
watching her as, withastep as light and 
graceful as that with which she had gone 
up the valley, trout-rod in hand, Lyra 
moved amongst the guests, ‘Yes, I don’t 
know that I remember a lovelier and more 
fascinating woman. She is as full of dig- 
nity as an empress, and yet as simple- 
minded and modest as a girl; more, in- 
deed, than some,’’ she added. ‘See how 
she wears that dress and the Starminster 
diamonds; they might be glass beads for 
any sign of consciousness s‘'e gives; and 
she is really unconscious. There is not 4 
woman here who could wear them witha 


finer air than she does. No wonder Lord 
Dane looks proud and happy. See! He 
has just gone to speak to her. Notice the 
way he looks at her, the smile in his oyes 
and hers.” 

Her Grace turned away and sighed. 
“Why can't one always keep young?” 
she murmured, 

There was acrush in the supper-rooms, 
and Lyra hoped that after supper some of 
the guests would go; but no one was anxi- 
ous to leave what was evident to prove the 
ball of the season, and the crush was as 
great after the festive meal as before, 

Lyra, of course, did not dance, every 
inch of room was needed for her guests, 
and she and St. Aubyn were sitting at the 
entrance to the fernery, not talking, but 
looking on, Just when the ball was at its 
height; and Lyra was gazing at the faces 
as they passed with rather an absent air, 
when suddenly she became conscious of 
one of those shocks which are caused by 
the sight of a person closely connected 
with a painful incident In one’s past life, 

The mwan—or was it a woman? she cculd 
not tell—had passed in a moment, and 
been swallowed up in the crowd of 
dancers and promenadors; but in that mo- 
ment back rushed upon Lyra’s mind the 
memory of that awful day when she stood 
face to face with Geoffrey Barle—her hus- 
band—a~d demanded the price of her 
sacrifice. 

It came back with a rush that sent the 
blood to ber face. Why, she had almost 
forgotten the existonce of the wrong, had 
almost learned, in her great happinoss, to 
doubt the really of that awful past. And 
now—— 

“It is dreadfully hot,” said St. Aubyn’s 
voice in her ears, ‘Will you come out on 
the balcony, just into the air?’ 

“No, no,” she said, “Il may be wanted. 
Here is Dane coming even now. What is 
it, Dane?” 

[fO BE CONTINUED. ] 


At Home and Abroad. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyter- 
ian Church of Ireland bas recommended a 
scheme of church fire insurance. This is 
the result of investigations, which showed 
that during five years, in which they paid 
$4000 in premiums, the total loss by fire 
was only $1500. 





Massachusetts has 7833 public schools of 
all grades, a gain of 323 over last year. 
There are 11,714 teachers, a gain of 181, and 
490,600 pupils, a gain of 8864 There are 
225 high schools, attended by 30.540 pupils. 
The amount of money used for school pur- 
poses last year was 30778,544. There are 
63,163 children in private schools, 

A Japanese house has by way of furni- 
ture a few coals in a fireplace of sand, 
quilts and cushions, low tables six inches 
high, screens, lamps, cups and dishes of 
common clay. Vases of greater value—of 
which the Japanese are great connoisseurs 
—are kept in storave warehouses, on ac- 
count of the frequency with which dwell- 
ings are burned. 

Of the 40 monarchial countries at present 
found on the map of Europe, 33 are 
governed by members of descendants of 
German ftamilies. Of these 22 are inthe 
German Empire and 11 outside of Ger- 
many—namely, Belgium, Butigaria, Den- 
mark, England, Greece, Lichiciustein, the 
Netherlands, Austria-Hungry, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia. The reigning families 
in Spain, Sweden, Italy and Monaco are of 
Romaic origin, although those of Savoy 
and Spain, while Bourbon, are strongiy 
mixed with German blood, OF Slavic 
origin are only the house of Petrowitch 
Njogosh, reigning in Montenegro, and 
that of Obrenovich, reigning in Servia; 


this last also is not ot unmixed blood, The 
Sulian fa of Turanian orgin. The forty 
rulers in Kurope are derived from 26 dil- 
ferent families, and of them 17 areGerman, 


At least one cotiection of postage stampa 
has found @ practical result, There ia a 
Christian village on the bank of the Kongo, 
in South Africa, which was inaugurated 
and has been maintained by stamp money. 
Over 40,000,000 used stamps were collected 
in Brussels, from the sales of which the 
money needed was obtained, The Kongo 
State gave the land. 

February, 1866, is referred to by astrono- 
meérs as “the month without a full moon.” 
January and March of that year had bad 
each two full moons, while the interme- 
diate month did not have one, Saysa 
Writerin an astronomical journal, refer- 
ring to this fact: ‘Do you realize whata 
rare thing in nature it was? It has not 
happened before since the beginning of the 
Curistian 6ra, 0” probably since the crea- 
tion of the world! Tt will notoccur again, 
according to the computations of the as 
tronomer royal of Kngland, for, how long 
do you think? Not until after 2 500,000, 

A correspondent in speaking of the old- 
est newspaper in the world, published at 
Peking, of which mention was made in 
this paper several weeks ago, says: “A 
newspaper published in Peking is under- 
stood to be the oldestin the world, It 
dates from a period 200 years prior to the 
Norian conquest of Englaud, Naturaily, 
its prolonged existence in an autooraticall y 
governed country like China has been 
marked by many vicissitudes, not the 
least of which is the fact, recently an- 
nounced in its columns, that during the 
1000 years of ifs existence 1900 of its editors 
have been Leheaded, or, roughly speaking, 
two per annum.,”’ 

A German paper says that one of its con- 
temporaries recently publisiied the follow- 
ing advertisement: “A young lady of 
6normous wealth, who f4 prepared to pay 
off all the debts of her intended husband, 
desires to form the acquaintance of a re- 
Bpectable young gentloman, with a view 
to matrimony. Each reply to be aecom- 
panied by a photo of the sender, and ad- 
dressed to J. P., at the office of this paper.” 
The celicate hand which drew up the 
above lines and thereby secured # very 
largenuml rof offera belonged to no lesa 
4 porsonags than Herr lizig Schlaucheloss, 
who had lately Opened a clothing estab. 
listhmentintown. By meansot the photos 
Hont in, he was enabled to ascertain which 
of his wouid bo Clstomers were in the 
habit of leaving their debts unpaid. 

United States Cons! Lathrop, at Bristol}, 
England, bas furnished to Secretary Mor- 
ton some interesting tables showing, tirs', 
the corn importing countries of Kurope, 
from which it appears that eight countrios 
imported during the fiscal year la t pas 


over 134.000.000 hhushels of corn, Of this 
amount the United Kingdom took over 
70 000 000, and Germany nearly 33,000 000 
bushels; France took 10.500 000, and Hoi 
Jandand Austria-Hungary each took 6 500 
000; Ba'¢fum took nearly 5 000.000, and 


Denmark and Swit zorland 1 700 G00 bnahe!« 
each. Noxt were tabi showlug the imu 
vorte of the United Kingdou, Germany, 


} rance and Holland, and frou: what coun 
tries they Suppliet theuimse: ves The buik 
oftieco i linported into the United King 
dom comes from Roumaniaand the United 
States, bot Russia, Canada and Turkey, in 
the order name!, aré6é drawn upon lo make 
up about one-fourth of the supply. Near 
ly half of that mported into (ierman y 
con es from thie United States, and this 
country, “ith Rouniania, supplies nearly 


four-fifthe of Germauy’4 total tm porta, 
i 6 ~<a 


Any :nan that | $au article in reach of 


overvorked women to lighten her labor is 
certainly a benelta f Dobbius’ Soap 
Mfy. Co., surely cor onder this hea’ 
making Dobbins Eleetric Soap so ches) 
that all can use it You wive it # trial, 


nome enemas 
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Pleasures of Mystery. 

Love in its early stages is all mystery. 
How little two people, but just en- 
amored of each other, really understand 
each other! Their imagination kindles 
like a pile of straw upon which a spark 
has fallen. Each endows the other with 
many virtues and excellences foreizn to 
them both. It is doubtful whether a 
young man’s fancy or his sweetheart’s 
fancy in this respect is the more vivid. 
Much depends, of course, upon indivi- 
dual temperament and education. But 
in any case the idea! figure created in 
the lover's imagination is always much 
superior to the man or woman of flesh 
and blood and common human frailties 
who inspires it. 

Taking hold of this point, some may 
eay, very plausibly, that the married 
life which generally follows upon the 
ecstatic love of courtship would havea 
surer hope of happiness if there were 
less mystery, less of the glamor of ro- 
mance, about the lovers ere they went 
to the altar. The question would bear 
long arguing. But, tor our part, we be- 
iieve in the disciple of petty trials and 
gradua! understanding of each other, 
which is the common lot with husbands 
and wives. Many suffer by it, wo be 
sure, and many find it too much for 
them. But for those who accept it in 
its true light there is no such educating 
and perfecting power. 

Take away the mystery that envelopes 
every human character, and into what 
would all married life be transformed ? 
Merely a cold exact bargain. The one 
party would say to the other: ‘I see 
what you are, and you suit me. Will 
you be kind enough to cast your eyes 
upon me, and see if | am your com- 
plement in your opinion, even as you 
are, in my opinion, mine?’ No clergy- 
man with his solemn prayer-book ser- 
vice would be needed to consecrate such 
alliances. There would be no risk on 
either side—at least, it must be as- 
sumed 80, 

Then there is the superb, never-end- 
ing mystery that hangs over children. 
If an infant’s future could be forecast 
by rule of thumb or something equally 


explicit, what a frigid and sorrowful 
time its mother would be likely to spend 
with it! Where would then be the 
pleasure, say rather the rapture, of the 
castle-building in which the unenlight- 
ened mothers of our day continue to in- 
dulge about their babes? ‘*Hush-a-bye, 
baby, om the tree-top!"’ the young 
mother sings as she nurses the little 
treasure, and in her mind's eye already 
sees him a man, and a great man, of 
whom she may be prouder than any 
mother was ever yet proud of her son. 
He will be handsome and good as well 
as great, and it will b: his old mother’s 
consoling joy, when her hair is gray, to 
have his children on her knee even as 
uow she has him himself. Is there not 
pure pleasure in these sweet hopes ? 
And how would it be if there were no 
my*tery in the matter; no doubt, only 
certainty ? There would then be weep- 
ing mothers instead of laughing and 
bright-eyed mothers; and many a poor 
soul would be deterred only by the hand 
of the Inevitable from strangling the 
breath in the quiet, innocent little babe 
at her feet or pressed azainst her breast. 

Among ten mothers now building 
pretty and ambitious castles about their 
pink-and-white treasures in the cradie, 
at least five would be miserable. One 
would prematurely feel the anguish that 
should come upon her when five years 
hence her darling succumbed to croup, 
And others would look forward stonily 
to the time of the manhood or woman- 
hood of their babes, when stereotyped 
calamity had marked them for its vic- 
tims. 

But let us change the subject, though 
not the home. Already, thanks to nine- 
teenth-century zeal in exploration, our 
globe has lost much of the charm of 
mystery that lay upon it when our 
grandfathers lived. In Dean Swift's 
time, Gulliver's adventures, though mar- 
vellous, were held credible by many 
readers. There were no School Boards 
in (Jueen Anne’s reign, aud half the 
world provided food for conjecture 
rather than knowledge. Things were 
better still in that amazing sixteenth 
century which, with the discovery of 
America aud the gold of the Incas and 
the Aztecs, flooded the minds of men 
with romantic dreams. But the last 
hundred years have played havoc with 
us in this respect. 

True, the modern novelist has often 
civilly tried to cheer us back into the 
old paths of eerie belief; but though he 
does well in the matter, and gives us 
momentary thrills, he fails to convince 
us. His thousand-year-old queens and 
cavernous treasure chambers are ex- 
ceedingly welcome, yet when we get to 
the word ‘‘Finis!’ it is all up with 
fancy. We shut the book, exclaim 
‘Pretty good for a lie!’ and resume our 
unpromantic work at so much an hour or 
so mucha year, fundamentally uncon- 
soled though the romancer have ro- 
manced ever so closely to Nature’s lines. 

The pleasures of life are all built on 
mystery. Literature in its most en- 
joyable form, fiction, would not at- 





ee 


tract if on the first page of each novel 
the reader could ascertain in a moment 
what fate befell the hero of the book. 


SUPERIOR insight discovers much of 
good where only evil was supposed to 
lurk and much of truth where only er- 
ror was supposed to reign. More than 
this— all true education tends to 
strengthen the imagination and to en- 
able us to realize much that would 
otherwise be a sealed book. It opens 
the heart and mind of another in sucha 
way that we discover his ideas and de- 
sires, gauge his temptations, measure 
his strength, find out his way of looking 
at things, and see the motives which 
sway him. This produces sympathy, 
and sympathy is everywhere the foe of 
severity. 





SWEETNEsS of manner has its source 
far too deep to be learned by practice or 
rote. It is of no use trying to learn 
the trick of putting it on, like a grena- 
dier’s cap, to make oneself of conse- 
quence; it must b: innate, for it is the 
outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace—an instinctive con- 
sideration of the feelings of others, a 
forgeifulness of seif. Courtliness is the 
counterfeit, often passing muster for the 
real thing; its success is commensurate 
with the success of the effort to please 
others. a 


Harp blows on the marble in its cut- 
ting and trimming and patient and per- 
sistent effort at its polishing are essen- 
tial in the process of transforming the 
rude block as it comes from the quarry 
into the finished statue which is a centre 
of admiration in the gallery. Yet no 
statue ever formed by the hand of man 
cost such determined effort and such un- 
tiring patience in its completing asa 
finished human character, 





A MOTHER'S life must be of necessity 
a concession in little things, a continual 
sacrifice. A happy family-life of many 
members cannot be maintained unless 
there is concession and sacrifice ou the 
part of every member. And ina small 
way the family-life is an epitome of the 
life ot the great world outside. 

THE great majority of uncharitable 
judgments in the world may be traced 
to a deficiency of imagination. The ac- 
quisition of this power of intellectual 
sympathy isa common accompaniment 
of a large and cultivated mind, and 
wherever it eXists it assuages the ran- 
cor of controversy. 





ONE secret act of self-denial, one sac- 
rifice of inclination to duty, is worth all 
the mere good thoughts, warm feelings, 
passionate prayers in which idle people 
indulge themselves. 





IT is not the love that craves, but the 
love that gives freely, generuusly, ask- 
ing for nothing again, which refiects 
back upon the giver in gladness of 
heart. 
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JUNGLE NOTES IN SUMATRA. 





T HAS been my fortune to spend some 
| two years in the island of Sumatra, so 
little known generally to Europeans, 
and containing so many strange and 6éc- 
centric species of bird, beast, and tree. 
Unfortunately, Iam nota scientific man, 
and my occupation, that of a tobacco over- 
seer, did not leave me much leisure for 
observation; but some odd experiences in 
natural history came under my notice, 

The tiger is plentiful enough, but it is 
not held in much dread. They are much 
more frequent in the older districts than 
in virgin jungle. One reason for this is 
that in Deli proper, where tobacco-plant 
ing has been carried on for many years, 
the fields which have been planted, and, 
as is the practice, allowed to lie fallow for 
six or seven years, have become covered 
with a dense growth of sword-grass, thus 
affording just the cover that the tiger 
likes. But though their tracks may be 
found thickly on the roads immediately 
surrounding the large town of Medan, 
they very seldom attack human beings, 
and are not very destructive even to 
cattle. I do not remember half a-dozen 
cases of man-eating in two years. But 
they have a very strong penchant for dog- 
flesh, so much 80, that a dog left outside 
the house at night will most certainly be 
carried off. 

In one instance, two Germans were sit- 
ting in the veranda of a house in broad 
daylight about four P. M., with one of the 
great useless mongrels so mucb affected 
by Germans lying on the top of the 
wooden steps. The house faced a road 
on which parties of coolies were coming 
and going every five minutes. Suddenly, 
a tiger, which bad been lying concealed in 
the deep road-side ditch, dashed up the 
steps and disappeared into the sword- 
grass, dog in mouth, before the astonished 
men could rise from their seats. I remein- 
ber a fine young half-grown tiger trapped 
afew years agoin Langkat whose stomach 
contained a large number of frogs—an odd 
diet for a tiger. 

Tiger-hunting, as understood in India, 
is impracticable in Sumatra, or at any rate 
in the coast districts, from the impene- 
trable nature of the jungle and the ex- 
tremely unhealthy climate; and game of 
all kinds, though retiring before the to- 
bacco plantations, is little molested. The 
work on a tobacco estate is so heavy and 
continuous, that Europeans have no leisure 
for sport; and the Malays as long as they 
can get rice and fish, will never trouble 
themselves about the game, much of which 
is forbidden them by Islam. 

But the pagan Malayans of the interior, 
Bataks, Allas, etc., have no more scruples 
about food than hyenas; man, horse, rhi- 
noceros, Orang-utan, or snake, no matter 
how tough or how “far gone,”’ are alike to 
them, and they are very clever trappers, 
and expert at poisoning the ‘‘sumpitan”’ 
Sometimes they get up a deer-drive, at 
which the game is driven up toa line of 
Strong nets by acordon of men and dogs. 
But one experience of a Sumatran battue 
is enough for most Europeans, for, as the 
Savages get excited, spears are hurled and 
overioaded ‘gas-pipe’’ muskets discharged 
recklessly at every moving object; and I 
heard of one instance where a Dutch 
gentleman escaped by sheer miracle, his 
coat being literally torn off his body by a 
charge of rusty nails from a blunderbuss, 
without his receiving more than a scratch 
or two. 

Tha dogs employed are curious little 
animals, fox-colored, with long pricked 
ears and curly tails. They never appear 


to get accustomed to Europeans, puppies 
of a few days’ old resenting the touch of a 
white man with yells of fright and spite; 
while older dogs remain always snappish 
and unfriendly, preferring the society of 
the cook to that of their owner. 

The elephant is not uncommon; but a 
few years ago the mysterious “murrain” 
which swept over the Sunda Islands, de- 
stroying alike wild and tame herbivorous 
animals, greatly thinned their numbers. 
The Malays of these islands have alto- 
gether lost knowledge of training them, 
and are quite incredulous when told that it 
can be done, though, three hundred years 
ago, the Sultan of Achin possessed a con- 
siderable number. 

I once saw a very young one, which had 
been accidentally trapped in a weil, and 
had in a few weeks become even familiar, 
to such an extent that his great desire was 
to enter the estate-manager’s house. To 
do this be had to ascend a very steep 
wooden stair, or rather step-ladder, in the 
most comically laborious fashion; and, 
once landed in the verandah, bis first step 
was, if not prevented, to fling out chairs, 
tables, and all movables to the ground be- 
neath, 

I scarcely think that elephants could be 
usefully employed on the east coast of 
Sumatra at present, as the country being 
all one vast swampy jungle without stone 
for metalling, they would make the clay 
roads utterly impassable for all other traf- 
fic, and there are very few bridges in the 
country that would bear their weight. 

The two horned rhinoceros is a much 
scarcer animal, and there are very con- 
tradictory reports as to its nature, some 
accounts representing it as a most danger- 
ous beast, and others, as a particularly 
timid one. The only onel ever saw had 
been killed by a party of Bataks, twodays 
before, and was in such a State of decom- 
position that it was im possible to approach, 
but nota bit too “high” for the hunters, 
who were gorging themselves like wolves 
around it, with the meérest show of gril- 
ling the dreadful viands, The horns of 
this specimen were mere stumps, eight or 
nine incbes long. 


PLEASANT BED CoMPANIONS IN DAL- 
MATIA.—“‘Among others there is a black 
beetle indigenous to Dalmatian soil, the 
remembrance of which,’ writes a news- 
paper correspondent, ‘will put me into a 
cold prespiration to the last day of my life. 
It is as large as a inouse, and much fleeter 
than a deer—a gigantic and appalling 
combination of shininess and speed. ‘To 
see him go up your bed-room wall, well 
out of reach, at the rate of five feet per 
second, might make the stoutest heart 
quail. He comes down and joins you after 
you have put your light out. He is not 
afraid of arevolver. I would not wish my 
worst enemy a more unhappy quarter of 
an hour than I have passed with and 
elderly black beetle of this class in the 
ancient burg of Dubrovnik. There is a 
flying thing too—a thing as large asa wren, 
with a hum quite superior in quality and 
volume to that of any top I ever dreamt of 
in childhood’s wildest visions, Thisthing 
malignantly secretes itself in your room 
during the day, whilst the windows are 
open, and waits with fiendish insidious- 
ness until you are snugly settled in bed, 
having satistied yourself that there are no 
scorpions left, and spread a centipede or 
two out quite thin on the wall with your 
slipper. Just as your mind begins to be at 
ease, and the skirmishers of sleep have ef- 
fected a lodgment upon your eyelids, out 
sallies the thing from its place of vantage, 
and starts upon its nefarious course with # 
booming and whirring of wings that are a 
good deal more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDEN1S 





E. G.—Generally speaking, an ongage- 
ment ring is not intended for use asa wed- 
ding ring, although there are cases where tt 
has been made to do such double duty. 


C. 8.—In telegraphy, an in the majority 
of other occupations, vacancies nearly al- 
ways exist for expert operators, while half- 
skilled and plodding workers abound, and are 
not wanted at living salaries, 


G. B.—If the torm of the phrase be 
changed to the objective, we should ony, 
“They praised all the scholars but him,” and 
the completed sentence would be, “but him 
they did not praise.” Whenever you are puz- 
zled as to whether you should use he oer him 
in such & phrase, you can determine the mat 
ter by running the sentence out to its full ex- 
pression, 


R. V. V.—A metallic appearance may 
be imparted to figures made of wood or plas- 
ter of Paris by first giving them a coat of of! 
or size-varnish, and when this is nearly dry, 
applying, with a dabber of cotton or acame! 
hair pencil, any of the metallic bronze pow. 
ders, The surface, when dry, must be wivena 
coat of copal varnish, which tupartea to it a 
lustrous appearance. 


Vicroria.—The oleandor was originally 
a native of the Indies, but now grows wild in 
the South of Europe, by shady streams and in 
damp places, In this country it generally re- 
quires to be kept in a hothouse, should be 
planted in # rich soil, and must have plenty 
of heat and moisture, or it will not thrive. 
The flowers are large and of a bright red, and 
the bark ts poisonous, and used in some parts 
of the world for destroying rats and mice. 


S. 1.—Unless a lady is engaged to warry 
a gentioman she has no right to expect him to 
be continually duncing attendance upon her, 
On the occasion referred to he doubtlesa dia- 
covered that she was Jenlous, and therefore 
endeavored to teuse her by appearing to be 
very attentive to another lady. She should 
not allow such a trifling affair to lead her into 
the belief that he does not love her. When he 
bus asked for her hand and becomes her ac 
cepted lover, she can then demand that all 
promiscuous flirting shall cease. 


R. A.—The hygienic triatment known 
as “Massage Treatinent’ rubbing or kneading 
the body is very ancient. The name ta de 
rived from the (sreek “to knead,” and the 
Arabic “to press softly.’ The Chinese prac 
ticed friction, kneading, manipulation, and 
rolling thousands of years before the Chri«- 
tlan era. Rubbing and anointing are parts of 
this system of hygiene, Plutarch tells that 
Julius Cwsar had himself pinched all over 
datly to get rid of neuralgia. Diet, bathiny, 
exercise, and friction are usually suffictent to 
keep gne in wood health. 


lL. H. B.—BHKehring Strait, a channel con- 
necting the North Pacifie and Aretic Oceans 
between the coutinents of Asin and Amerten, 
was discovered by Vitus Behring in 1724. He 
wasa navigator in the Russian service. The 
straitis frozen over every winter. Captain 
Cook visited and deseribed the strait in 177s, 
and later Captain Beechey. Between East 
Cape in Asia and Cape Prince of Wales on the 
Awertcan side, the strait ts only # willes 
longs. The depth of water ts from 20 to 40 


fathoms. Itis commonly reckoned about 4000 
miles long. The Island of St. Lawrence stands 
opposite the southern opening of the «trait. 
Captain Behring was wrecked fn i744) on a 
desolate island, where he dled 


H. 8S. J.—The ‘‘fayence of Henry I1.’? is 
hard pottery Incapable of being scratched. It 
is that of the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The beautiful description of this pot- 
tery above-named ts supposed to lave been 
made in Touratne and La Vendee, but ite his 
tory in lost. It seerns to have been made itn 
imitation of the soft pottery of Urbino The 
patterns are engraved on the paste and filled 
in with other colored pastes, in zones of yel- 
low, with borders of green, blue, violet, or 
black; but dark yellow i4 the dominant color. 
The paste is white, very fine, and varnished, 
not glazed. The “Rose Dubarry” porcelain 
was soft, and was manufactured at Scores, 
Madame Dubarry having introduced a color 
into the inanufacture which was called after 
her. 
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“And Eurydice, Miss Earnshaw oi 

“Has been away. She, too, has never 
seen iisince the first outline. But to-day 
she is coming to give me one more sitting 
for the fina: touches, and——" 
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‘Do you méan you are going to show 
bim—this ?”’ 

“Why not? He is my very oldest, clos 
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“Ob! please yourself of coursa Only, 
were | you—after the way some of your 
other friends have behaved, and all 
that——"’ 

“Bat Evers.eigh is" 

“Candor itse.f, no doubt. Sill, I would 
learn first whether he is going ia himeeif. 
One never Knows Timé enougb to show 
bim—if you must—afier thai” 
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“Well, perhaps you are right; though I 
should as soon have thought of doubting— 
but may be you are rigot”’ 

And with that, afier repeating: “Why, 
of course, it’s only common-sense, Itis 
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Hardiy bad he got ciear of the side door, 
than Eversieigh, the ‘oldest, closest 
friend,’ came in at the front, and after the 
first awkwardness of ‘welcoming the 
coming,”’ with the warning words of the 
‘parting’ guest still sounding in bis ears, 
Merivale gradually thawed and relapeed 
into the old intimate relationa While 
Eversieigh, after one quick glance at his 
friend's face, and then at the signs of dis- 
order and neglect about the studio, began 
to talk: 

“Well, and what have you been doing 
all this long time? Too busy to write, 
eb?" 

‘Yes, too busy, and too—shall I say ab- 
sorbed ? Both, 1 think,’’ laughea the 
other nervously, with s trace of the awk- 
wardness of doubt still lingering about 
him. 

“You seem a trifie ‘fey’ even now. How, 
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or what, is it?—if that is a fair,question.” 

“Why, you must know, or, rather, you 
do know, that I am very much in love.” 

‘Quite so; so much you did send me 
word, And how fares the tender passion?” 

“In somé respects well, nothing could 
be better, but-——” 

“Oh ! there are buts.”’ 

“That goes without saying, does it not?”’ 
and again the laugh sounded nervous and 
constrained before he finished. ‘It is part 
of the usual probation, and of—the whole 
story, in short.” 

“Well, fire away—unless, by the way, I 
am not to hear it,” returned Eversleigh 
with another swift and keenly observant 
glance, 

“Oh! you shall hear all there is to tell. 
Of course you know all about the great 
com petition ?” 

“Certainly; though I don’t quite see-—”’ 

“Possibly not, but you will when you 
hear that I am sending in.”’ 

Eversleigh’s face changed a little, in 
spite of himself, as he answered. 

“What, you, a landscape man, go in 
for——”’ 

“Ob, I knew what you would say, but I 
—I—call me a fool if you will; it was borne 
in upon me that—in short, I had what I 
thougnt was an inspiration by way of an 
idea.”’ : 

“But the subject, for you, don’t you 
think, is insuperably difficult? You know 
I always advised you to——”’ 

“Stick to what you thought my line. I 
know, and possibly I should have done so 
but for——” 

He hesitated, while his friend interposed 
anxiously, but with an encouraging smile: 

‘Well ?” 

“But for my idea. Say that I was in- 
fatuated, possessed, or what you will.’’ 

“T can’t say that until I have seen the 
idea.’’ 

‘But 1 mean thoroughly possessed with 
the subject and the desire to work it out.” 

“Oh, there is no particular harm in that, 
always providing——”’ 

“It is no use, Eversleigh, I may have 
been a fool. 1 bardly know yet; but I 
have staked all upon this one throw—have 
given up everything else for it—all my 
commissions and my other work. Not 
only that, Mabel agreed to sit for the prin- 
cipal figure, and I think that her doing so 
inspired me; while work—oh, how I have 
worked, and despondency | have endured! 
As an artist, you may have some idea, and, 
anyhow, you are the only one! can tell, 
except—yes, of course—except Farrell.” 

“Farrell; whit of him? I always did 
detest that man,” This came quickly. 
“And—” 

“That is because you do not know him,”’ 
objected the other. 

“Say rather because Ido. But what of 
him? What Could he have to say or do in 
the affair? I thought——” 

“That we were rivals. So we were, un- 
til he showed himself my friend. I don’t 
know why we should have both so mis- 
judged him: but trom the very bour that 
Mabel assured bim he had no chance, he 
changed, and although he has never made 
any open professions of goodwill, I sup- 
pose he yielded to the inevitable, tor he 
gave up all that sneering way he bad, and 
he has stood by and encouraged me when 
all the others fell away. In fact, but for 
him, I never should have gone in, wuch 
less stuck to it, as I have done.” 

“And the others fell away. What, Darcy 
and Redmond, and——”’ 

“All of them, to a man. Of late they 
have left me altogether alone.” 

“And for what reason ?”’ 

“None that I have ever heard. Farrell 


Says they must be jealous, but that you 
know I can’t believe. It is making too 
much of one’s self altogether to think that.”’ 

“No, I would not even think it without 
—"' Eversleigh stopped awkwardly. 
‘And so Farrell thinks your idea good, 


* eh ?’’ he enquired next. 


“He has nothing but praise for it. It is 
both striking and original. I am quoting 
i sown words, and——” 

“He should know, if any one does. He 
will never paint anything worth talking 
about, because he won’t work; but to give 
him his due, he isa fair critic—thongh 
how on earth——”’ 

“You may well be surprised. I wonder 
at myself sometimes.”’ 

“My dear fellow, it is not your talent, 
or invention, that I doubt, but merely 
your technical skill. Suppose you show 
me this masterpiece of yours,” and he 
laid his hand on the curtain which was 
drawn jealously before the easel. 

“Not yet—not just yet, Eversieigh. 
You see, Mabel is coming this afternoon, 
and [—the fact is, she must be the first to 
see it.’’ 

“Except Farre!l,’’ interposed his friend 
with a very pardonable heat, a natural 
jealousy that was quickly lost in sincere 
pity as he noticed his friend’s wasted fea- 
tures and nervous, unsteady eye. “So 
then,” he asked, ‘‘Mabel has not yet seen 
it?’ 

‘Not yet. To-day itis to be shown to 
her for the first time.’”’ 

“And what else have you been doing ?’’ 

“IT told you I gave you up everything 
for this,’”’ 

“But your commissions, what of them ? 
Surely—was that wise ?’’ 

“T cannot tell. Looking back, I have 
my doubts. Truly, Eversleigh, for the 
last twelve months I seem to have been in 
one long troubled dream. I only hope 
I shal! not wake to find——” he broke olf 
with a sudden gasp and an involuntary 
shudder. 

‘‘Well, well, we must hope for the best 
—thoughb I wish I had been bere,’ Ever- 
sleigh murmured to himself, “before he 
wasted a twelvemonth of valuable time, 
just, too, at the outset of his carver, when 
he was doing so well and getting known. 
Unless, indeed, he is right after all, and 
the love fever has brought him the touch 
of genius that makes up for the rest. One 
bas heard of such things, whether fever, 
or madness—and he is feverish enough, 
goodness knows! The wonder is he has 
not broken down long ago. You had 
better lie down and have asleep as you 
agreed,’’ he went on aloud; “I have one or 
two calls to make, and will come back in 
a couple of hours and see both the picture 
and its fair inspirer.’’ 

“All right, do so, for I really am tired; I 
hardly know what has come over me of 
late. Such a strange languor, and—but 1 
will have a dose of chloral, as Farrell sug- 
gested,” 

“Oh! Farrell suggested that too, did 
he?” murmured Eversieigh, then aloud: 
“Took here, Merivale, you take my ad- 
vice. You lie down and rest, and slee; if 
you can, but without any of those iufernal 
brain-disturbing drugs, I os 

“There, there, don’t excite yourself. I\'s 
quite barmless, 1 assure you. 1 could not 
have kept up without; butthere, since you 
make a pointof it, I will try to do with- 
out I shall be ali the fresher to meet 
Mabe! if only I can siesp.”’ 

They parted, Merivale to “go ‘to bed, 
where, after tossing about for a while, he 
sank into a heavy slumber; and Ever- 
sleigh, full of anxiety for Lis friend, to 
walk about and think wattera over, 





Two hours later he returned to the 
studio in a more hopeful state of mind. 
True, Merivale was worn out and unnatur- 
ally excited, but overwork would account 
for that; while, as for his own doubts, he 
found they rested for the most part on his 
dislike and distrust of Farrell, and his dis- 
belief in the goodness and singleness of 
his motives. What they could be he was 
unable to fathom, but certainly it wasa 
sudden and, for him, most marvellous 
change from unsuccessful rival to confi- 
dential friend and adviser, and the situa- 
tion, required an upsuspicious mind such 
as Merivale’s entirely to accept. 

Still, Merivale had had opportunities of 
judging that he, Eversleigh, bad not, and 
he must hope for the best, 

And full of curiosity he brushed pasta 
lady, who, with bent head and down- 
dropped veil, burried by bim as heneared 
the door, 

“Miss Earnshaw, I wanted so much 
to——”’ he began; but she was gone, and 
either had not heard or would not hear 
him, and there was nothing for it but to 
ring the bell. 

Some little time elapsed before it was 
answered, and when he was shown into 
the studio he was alarmed more even than 
before by Merivale’s wild and distracted 
air. He was standing reading a note, and 
his staring eyes and white face spoke of 
some terribly strong emotion. 

“Oh, thank Heaven you swe here, to tell 
me whether I am awake and sane or atill 
dreaming,’’ he exclaimed violently, then 
sank into achair as he went on. “Oh, I 
have had the most horrible dream, anda 
still more horrible awakening. What can 
it all mean? It is cruel, heartless, toleave 
me without a word of 6xplapation, noth- 
ing but this,” and he dashed the note he 
was still holding down. “Yes, read it, by 
all means, for I can make nothing of It.” 

And thus bidden Eversleigh read—only 
a very fow words, but they left him more 
troubled than 6ver. This ia what he read: 

“If that is bow I look in your eyes, the 
less we see of each other for the future 
the better.”’ 

That was all; no signature, no regrets, 
no farewell. But, of course, it was from 
Mabel; he recognized the hand, and 
puzzled as he was, he was about to test his 
first idea when his friend’s voice arrested 
him. 

“No, not yet,” he urged hoarsely; 
“don’t go to it—yet. Wait, wait while I 
tell you my dreatn. Instead of the bright 
creation of my fancy that for months past 
bas gladdened my eyes and grown under- 
peath my band, I dreamt I stood before 
the picture and saw——” agroan broke 
from him, and be shook as with an ague, 
while he tried vainly to goon. “Oh, I can 


see it still. It is here—here!’ he repeated 
wildly, as he struck his forehead violently 
with his open hand. ‘A painted, grinning 


horror, with eyes—oh, Hleaven, what eyes! 
And this was the thing I had loved and 
had bound inyself to tor lite. And, at the 
sight, all my love was lost in loathing, 
and, in the awfulness of the reaction, I 
awoke— woke to find—this;’ and he struck 
the open note with his foot where it lay. 
“And, oh, the nightmare bhorrorof it! I 
could se6 the likeness through it all, as 
though Mabel, transformed into a veri- 
table fiend, were mocking me. And now, 
Frank, look—look at what I have done 
yourself, J dare not trust ny 6y6K, not 
though they were to show n6é Mabei’s 
very self, while to face that Joering mock. 
ery again, I think, would shrivel up my 
brain.” i 

Kversieigh hesitated fora moment; but 
what could he say? So, going to the cur- 
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bed taken (the oppertanity 
“quiet peep” a: the expected masterpiece, 
and cogid scarce. y credit ine evi ‘ence of 
ber own eyes. Sil, ibere it was—a loud, 
Stariag, over corel, BiUCCGs.y simling 
borror—ber lover ® versicn of herse f and 
ae such sean & te g yen to the world. OF 
lk Bat Wes Creed’ Liem p ee caigily' 
W hile as to) sewing fig, the perpetrator of 


82 outrage, ‘bm <ceilterae.y panned 
acd care(Gly ¢zecowd inec.t. Sih wa 
~ mctiveicas, cnlewe if were intended Ww 
beid Ber sp w& the ridkcie cf ai) her 
friecte—wby, she fit she coud Dever 
care ww webia again And, fc.icf mgut- 
eae Wrath. she lad written ber farewe:. 
note, an left the studio fully intending 
never to retarn. 

Ire tappeced, however, that Farrell, 
test oc misectbiet. was on the watch for 
ner appesracce Not oo easily avoided a 
Pivereeigt. be ignored ser wo evident an 
nojyance, and pereiaied in waking her 
"a7 so. 

le anything tbe matter, Mies Earn- 
ehaw® Yoo seem annoyed,’ he asked. 

If I eaid | ame anocyed, and with you, 
Mer. Farre... w cid it make any difference 
—w2 you, I mean 7” she rejoined with 
rarked clerleesure, for ber previous bin's 
Lael teen cihumistagally cisregarcet. 

tr oores, and with me?’ he repeated, 
eomes cat etarted in his turn; for that ehe 
ehoc.t a promptly bave found out his 
snare in the trameaction was bardiy what 
be Lat ¢x parted. 

~Yea, can you not seethat!l wish to be 
scone?" ebe retarned onidly. 

“yo! yes, that isa! right,” he assented 
easily, for now he Knew on what ground 
he toed; while she, thoroughly prov: ked, 
losged at bim in undisguised astonisn- 


q 
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Then Go you no longer pretend to be a 
gentieman’® she flashed back witb a cut- 
ting contempt that made him wincein 
epite of bis secret coneciousness of the full 
sccrees of nis revenge. 

“Aa! you areannoyed; but not, | think, 
with me” And, mistakenly, be went 
© take advantage of what he thought 
* cpening. “You have seen Merivale’s 
masterpiece at last; what do you think ot 
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“Whatl think cannot possibly concern 
—you,’’ she replied coldly. “Andif you 
will alow me, I will get into acab.” 

* IT ebould have thought——” then grow- 
ing desperate as she deliberately turned 
ner tack: ‘Can't you see,”’ headded, ‘that 
he is going mad 7’ thereby throwing anew 
ght upon the subject, and startling her 
very much indeed. 

Mad? she echoed, for the suggestion, 
freatfu. though it was, accounted for so 
many things 

“Why, would any sane man have so 
perverted—that ?” 

They were standing opposite a shop 
window, and he pointed to wherea mirror 
gare tack Mabel’s full length reflection in 
striking coatrast to the counterfeit present- 
ment s5e had juat left. 

Evidently she was moved by the sugges- 
von. thought he, though he had not meant 
‘© say anything so near the truth; how- 
ever, be must follow it up. . 

’ Eltber that or he drinks, or takes some 
trug. Whatitis I can’t quite make out, 
Cut Dothing short of that would explain—”’ 
Bot be had lost his head and gone too 
tar Mavel heard the lurking malice 
-Av#0. in histone. She remembered wha’ 
had pessed and all that Merivale bad told 
her of tue supposed adviceand encourage- 
ment given him by his friend, and with a 
woman's ready intuition she felt there was 
something wrong, and that the man before 
her was in some unexplained way the 
“ause, So, without a word, she stepped 
inte thé wail.ng cab—to bid the man drive 
nér Cac to tbe studio as soon as they were 
fairly out of sight 

And fortunate it was for her and her 

ver GO8h that she did so 

Wea she arrived the doctor had put 
Mer.vale to bed, where, with bead shaved 


and pienty of ce be hopel w stave of the 
threatened train fever. He must te kept 
qo iet and see no one, nor be disturbed for 
any “ommderation wlhatacever. 

Sach wae Eversieigh s news when they 
inet in the deserted stadio, where all an- 
covered and unregarded stood the fatal 
aster piees, the canse of ell their present 
woes Eversicigh, having finished bis ex- 
planation, caught sight of it presently, and 
wishing to *pere Mavtel the sight, went 
once more W Craw (he curtain. 

“No, let me look at it again,” she urged. 
“| can bear it now that l know be is not 
in any way to blame.’ Then, a# sbe began 
to piece the threads togember, she ex- 
claimed; “Ob, what an infamous plot! It 
ia ali hia doing.” 

“You mean Farrell's? Yea I have 
come tothe same conclusion. Seeing the 
tiable state to whieh overwork and acxi 
y bad reduced him, he has worked apen 
Merivale and «purred him on oy bis artful 
sugg*stions ontiui—thie is the resuiit A 

ole idea spoiled.” 

“A poble idea! Wry, do you mean 
that it isgod?"’ criet Mabel in amaze 
ment; forshe had not seen below the eur- 
face even yet 

“Tiisa magnificent subject, and if it 
were properly treated—— Ob, that I had 
bad the chance to paint it! 

‘Then why not do nt?’ And Mabel 
spoke a8 one ics#pired, ber ignorance of 
petty cCetalls giving ber the necessary 
courage; and as tne artist loomed back at 
her in surprise: “(George ta rot to Diame: 
you see that, now, do you nsct? Heisa 
victim to over anxiety and—bis friend. I 
don't know bow you feel, vut I would do 
anything to see the schemer foiled. What 
do you say? Suppose I sit again and——” 

“By Jove! Miss Earnsaaw, you have 
hiton a really great idea I must confess 
I never dreamt of that. There is nothing 
I should like better; here is a.l the material 
ready to our bands. If yon will give the 
time, a very little trouble would effect a 
revolution; and 1 should deariy like to 
turn the laugh against that scouncrel Far- 
rell, Whatdo you say, then? If youare 
ready, 80 am I.”’ 

And straightway was the bargain strock, 
and while Merivale. carefally nursed, lay 
ill in bed, under the skilful touches of his 
friend bis picture was rapidly transformed 
into all he had ever creamed of i¢ and 
more, And it was one of the Snest sights 
they had ever enjosei, when Eversieign 
and Mabel together confronted the arch 
plotter Farrell and saw his discomfture 
before the winner of the Great National 
Competition. While for the poor victim, 
no sooner was he able to hear that anu the 
other good news—tbat their estrangement 
had been all a mistake—from Mabel, than 
he quickly got well enough to bear the 
rest and learn how it bad all een brought 
about. 
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A YoUNG widow wasasked why she was 
going to wed 80 soon afer the death of her 
first busband. “Ob, la!’ said she “I do 
it to prevent fretting myseif to death on 
aceouut of dear Tom.” 
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How's This! 


We offer Gne Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of catarrlh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure 

F.J. CHENEY & Uv., Toledo,O 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J: 
Cheney forthe last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honomble tn all business transac- 
tions, wud financially able to carry out any ob- 
lurution nade by their firm. 

West & Trauax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 
Walding, KRinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug 


gists, Toledo, © 


Hull's Cutarrh ¢ v is taken internally, act- 
tne directiv u tlbe astand wuuceus sur. 
fxces OF The syste Testimonials sent free 


Prive Toe. per bottle Sold by all Druggtsts 
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VIKING’S DEED. 








BY A. T. 8 





the story of a man who has “laid 

down his life for a friend,”’ and we 
cry, ‘What love! what self-sacrifice!’ But 
I think it touches the heart as much to 
find the same heroism in the heart of a 
poor dumb creature, who by such an act 
alone can express the pathos and power of 
its love. 

There lives a great lion-tamer who owes 
his life to his dog’s devotion. He had two 
Great Danes, whom he had reared from 
puppyhood, and who were always his 
companions, Whether the same brave 
heart beat in each, I know not; it is of one 
only I have to tell. 

Balder and Viking were their names, 
They were magnificent animals, so strong 
and grand in build that they attracted as 
much attention and admiration as any of 
the wild creatures of the menagerie which 
they, with their master, accompanied. 

These two did their share in the trained 
acts of the performances, When these 
were over, the huge beasts whom he had 
tamed into subjection were let loose in the 
caged arena, and he put them through all 
sorts of astounding feats, so reckless in 
daring that the audience plainly trembled 
as it marvelled and cheered. But the lion- 
tamer always kept one of his Great Danes 
in the arena with him, sure that his 
dog would help in case of accident. You 
will see that his trust was well placed. 

It gave bim a feeling of rest, the pres- 
ence of this friend, when surrounded by 
the half-tamed savage beasts, inwardly 
raging all the time against the obedience 
he enforced on them. There was alwaysa 
word and a pat for his dog ere the per- 
formance commenced, and the dog’s eyes 
would follow him, watching each move- 
ment, and ready to spring to him ata 
look. 

So far the slightest accident had never 
occurred, To presence of mind and daunt- 
Jess courage the lion-tamer owed much, 
and he never vexed the animals by unne- 
cessary threatenings and display of power, 
With all his firmness, he had a kind, even 
a tender heart, and by some means they 
knew it, and therefore obeyed him the 
more readily; nay, there was a faint sus- 
picion of liking at times in the amber eyes 
of all shades which turned on him as he 
gathered his wild band together. 

The lion-tamer’s wife was very proud of 
him, and pretended not to be the least 
afraid of the nightly risks he ran. To 
prove this, she went constantly to the per- 
formances. Noone could guess how her 
heart beat—no one saw how she flushed 
and paled—or she thought so; but perhaps 
her husband guessed; he was always so 
gentle when it was over, and he and his 
brave dogs wended their way home with 
her. He wasa vey Herculesamong men, 
with the calm, restful manner which often 
goes with the knowledge of great strength, 
whether of mind or body. 

The menagerie had traveled in many 
lands, the fame of the lion-tamer growing 
greater and greater, till it arrived at last 
on American soil. There it met with an 
enthusiastic reception, due greatly to the 
performance of the lion-tamer, which took 
the fancy of the public at once. He was 
carricd away himself by the enthusiasm; 
a fever of daring took possession of him; 
he seemed only to live in the excitement 
of the arena, with his strange comrades 


Nie and again the world rings with 


around him, their hot breath fanning his 
cheek, their fiery eyes regarding him 
grimly. In vain bis wife pleaded with 
him to be more careful; he had abandoned 
himself entirely to the joy of his triumph 
over the beasts of the desert—creatures 
which could rend him to atoms if for one 
moment he lost control over them. But 
so far his perfect command of them was 
marvellous. 

He liked the lions best, with all their 
strength and ferocity; there were not the 
same suggestions of treachery that inrked 
in the graceful, yielding gestures of others 
of the cat tribe, who seemed docile 
enough. The tiger’s eye would dilate 
sometimes, as though the impulse to turn 
and rend him were strong; the panther 
would bound from its cage into the arena, 
as though seeking whom it might devour; 
there was hatred in the low, savage grow! 
of the hywna, yet all would sink subdued 
and circle submissively round the tal! fig- 
ure, standing immovable as a piliar in the 
great arena. For any sign of fear he 
showed, he might have borne a charmed 
life, as many came to believe that he did. 
And always that shadow crouched in the 
corner—one or the other of the Great 
Danes kept watch and ward. 

There came a hot evening in July; the 
air seemeed charged with thunder. But 
the spectators might have been counted 
by thousands, the seats were packed, a sea 
ot faces was directed to the arena. 

At first the animals seemed languid, but 
gradually they warmed to their perform- 
ance, and went through it without giving 
any trouble. The velvet head of the leop- 
ard crouched for her master’s approval, 
and the fierce Bengal tiger obeyed his 
voice, 

But there was a sullen air about one of 
the lions, named Pasha, a big tawny beast, 
the largest and strongest of them all. The 
lion-tamer’s wite bheid her breath with fear 
more than once, but still the power of the 
mau conquered and there was no open act 
of rebellion. 

The last, the crowning scene, ap- 
proached : one devised by the lion-tamer 
himself as thea grand sensational finish. 
Harnessing three big lions toa red chariot, 
he proceeded to tear round the arena three 
or four times, previous to whisking off, 
and so ending the performance. 

Storms of applause accompanied him; 
truly it was marvellous; the red chariot 
flashing by with its terrible steeds, the 
strong, steady figure standing bolt up- 
right, in spite of the furious speed, one 
hand holding the reins, the other the up- 
lifted whip. 

Suddenly Pasha’s temper failed; he had 
brought another round of the arena on 
himeelf by his sullen behavior, and he re- 
sented it. Without warning, he broke 
loose from the chariot, and stood lashing 
his tail, and showing every sign of being 
in a dangerous mood, 

Without a second’s delay, the lion-tamer 
leaped from the chariot, and fixing his 
eyes sternly on Pasha, ordered him back 
to his place. He seemed about to obey, 
cowed by his master’s eye. He took 
step towards the chariot, then turned, and 
sprang on bim with @ savage roar. 

Quick as lightning the trainer leaped 
aside; justin time—the lion only ripped 
his coat. But bis blood was up; with an- 
other low roar of fury, he prepared to 
spring again. 

Sbrieks rent the air; a second more, and 
the tamer must be torn in pieces; there 
seemed no chance of escape. 

But Viking had seen all. Even as the 
lion poised himself for the spring, he had 
leaped forward, caught him by the throat, 


and checked it. And there he hung tor a 
few seconds, while the lion roared with 
rage, struggling to throw bim off, and 
blind with fury at such s foe. Well did 
poor Viking know what he risked in the 
attempt, and nobly was he ready to give 
his own life to save his master'’n, With 
wonderful firmness he held on, but all bis 
pluck and strength could not avert the 
doom which a moment or two more must 
bring. Still, those moments gave his 
master time to escape. 

The crowd cheered wildly, urging him 
to fly; his wife sprang to the iron caging, 
imploring him to leave the arena. But the 
flash of his eye and the quiver of bis nos 
trils showed other thought than that of se- 
curing his safety. What! desert his faith- 
ful friend, leave to a cruel death the noble 
dog who had risked his life to save him? 
Never! 

Near the entrance of the srena lay « 
stout cudgel, which he secured, not a mo- 
ment too soon. For the enraged lion had 
at last shakon off the dog; but ere he could 
seize him, a blow descended on Pasha’s 
nose with terrific force, and the first was 
followed by a perfect storm of them, so 
surely aimed and swiftiy dealt that ina 
few moments the huge beast lay at bis 
feet, thoroughly cowed. Then he, with 
the other lions who had remained passive, 
perhaps from the suddenness of the attack, 
were driven by the lion tamer to their 
dens; and he and bis dog remained unhurt 
and victorious. 

Cheer after cheer went up—the crowd 
were mad with delight and exzitement as 
the lion-king, leading his brave dog, 
advanced to the middle of the arena, 
where he stood fora minute or #0 carens- 
ing it, and bowing to the audience. The 
people could hardly let them go:and when 
at last they disappeared together, a kind 
of deep gasp or sigh reijeved the ter- r of 
the last few moments, passing over the 
mighty crowd, like the breeze which 
rusties the leaves of # forest. 

_ OC) > ——— 

Hor Box.—Those who have traveled 
much by rail are more or jess acquainted 
with the hot box. A hot box, as it is com- 
monly called, really moans @ hot journal, 
or both, It arises sometimes from the use 
of poor material In the bearing, sometimes 
on account of impertect casting, and some- 
times from too great weight upon the bear- 
ing—producing friction and heat. 

There are now fewer hot boxes than 
formerly. Some of the heaviest cars are 
now carried upon six wheeled trucks, thus 
distributing the weight of each end of the 
car upon #ix journal bearings instead of 
four, and reducing the danger of excessive 
friction, Better ma'‘erial is used and the 
workmanship upon them ia better, weights 
to be carried are calculated more nicely, 
and greater care is exercised In operation, 
ao that the hot box is not what it once was. 
A man thoroughly familiar with railroad- 
ing, who made, not long ago, trip of 10.000 
miles, which included points as far apart 
a* the City of Mexico, San Francisco and 
Chicago, said be did not encounter # bot 
box until he was within twenty miles of 


New York, on his return, 
——_—  — 3 oe... 


“Have you heard of the lateat inven- 
tion in clocks 7" she asked sweetiy, ‘*No,”’ 
replied Mr. Slogo. “It is very ingenious. 
It has a phonograph attachment which 
calls off the hours.”” “Wonderfully clevert”’ 
‘You; and at @ quarter of I] it saya ‘good 
night.’”’ He glanced at his watch, which 
told of half past 10, and In a few momenta 
had fled into the darkness 

_—— i? - 

THERE are 7747 niles of rivers and canals 

open to navigation in France. 
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The farmer it Jajan who be ven 
acres of act te eee’ op tk ope et 

As exhaurtive biewrs of Sam. 
te Sowa te ete ty per fw oommiog opt tt 
Meter 

A Hartford mas bar inrenied 4 new 
electri ewer wie le elm wl res over 
A wee 28 rer 

The opal ie the ccly gem which can- 
an ve eorenteriotwet = lts Ge ieee tints car 
BAA ee regs ert 

The origin of the letters “1b.” gener- 
aliy werd a2 an atereviatis of forint je the 
latin wort bres pret 

Japanese candy 4 moti; 
rice Goer, with & ema o6m'zture of eoger, 
ant tastes rather ineipit w the svereage pe 
sie. 

The firet mention of the p pe organ in 


mate of 


‘ 


Bistery te tn wnnertiven wlth acne 6 
tem yie Where there Wer th (Teen With wer 
pyre. 


The cherry Uloeeom, instead of the 
ebrymnthersum, te the favorite flower of 
Japun. J ite meee ceremonies jn ite prain 
are beid. 

Performances at theatres of ancient 
reese wrmetines grted twee ve] bourse Pe ver 
Otek in the toorning wae the time for the 
raising Of the curte!n, WY) epee 


The letters in the var.cur a. phatets of 
the world vary from iw oi in naomber The 
feotwich lelanGere “2 phatet tas the fret 
namet number, the Tartartan the last 


Amung tLe many decorations worn by 
the Queen of Portugal le 4 ete which was 
camferre4 on her weveral jeert ago, When «he 
threw herself ints the Teyustt save berchl 
dren. 


In consequence of the increased em- 
ployment of Turkish ladies as echowimin 
treeses in girie schools, the Porte has decreed 
the formation of « normal) schon for giri« tn 
the metropolis in Turkey. 

A silken prayer-book it a co#tly nov- 
elty of the age. The prayers are not printed 
on the ik, but are woven This dainty ar- 
ticle hae been woven at Lyons, and the com 
pietion of it took three years 


Piants breathe through the ‘‘*tomata,”’ 
or breathing pores inthe leaves In case the 
plant oF tree ta of the leaflesea variety, the 
stem, which te also provided with stumata, 
performa the office of Lreathing. 


During the reign of Henry VIII. 71,- 
U6 persons were legally executed in England, 
the larger portion of whom were gulity of no 
Offense woree than misdemeanor. Inone year 
3) starving bewgare were hanged for asking 
alms 


The Jerusalem artichoke has nothing 
to 40 with Jerusalem. It belongs to the «un- 
flower, and girasolo, one of the ectentific 
names of that genus of piants, furnished the 
name, which has been corrupted tnt Jeru 
male. 

Ata recent Congress in India, where 
nine languages were spoken by delegates, the 
Alacussions were carried on tn huglish A 
proposition has been brought forward lately 
to make Engitah the missionary language of 
the world. 


Twenty amall statues were recently 
stolen from the front of the Rouen Cathedral 
and offered for sale tow sculptorin that city 
It was only when he undertook to find out 
where they came from that they were milssed 
from their places. 


Thieves in New York are no respect- 
ere of charities, for recently seventeen of the 
red tin collection boxes of the Howepital Satur 
day and Sunday Association were stolen from 
the elevated railroad stations Ly « man who 
claimed to have authority tw take them away. 


Theatregoers at Carthage, Mo., are 
preparing # bill which they wiliesk the Legis 
lature to pass, making IC a Wwiledemennor for 
badios In the theatre to wear high hata which 
obliterate the view of the «tage from one or 
more persons, The bili is being prepared th 
“wood faith and tts passage ts demanded. 


Following a Conjurer. 


BY c. & 


FIER returning from a wur abroad, 

meny pleasent recvliections are re 
=4 ooied by coming in contact wilh per- 
ene Whow we met ww other countries dur- 
ing Gur traveia To reat an instance, in- 
Velligenty, in which the wwemories of an 
evening spent st ine Cocherie Theatre, in 
Per a,caeb Uj~m we, may require a detailed 
€xpiateuon; duripg my eight mounts’ 
ey in Paris it was cuswmary W atiend & 
Lhestre at least Once in 4 Week, when @ LOX 
party wee arranged, composed of Irom «ix 
Ww eight iadies and gentlemen, who invari- 
BuUly seiecied an opera or comedy; but as 
Lum ecortol entertainment was evidently 
tecotping MoDCWwDoUs Ww most of the mem- 
bere of our “set, and especially o me, I 
Venture’ to suggest \ spend an evening 
at tne *Cocherie’ for a change. My sug- 
gertion Was eagerly scoepied oyall. On 
the following evening several coupes 
landed ust at (be iLeatre. 

On ULis Corasion Lhe sole entertainer was 
ac ojurer namei Jaojues, who produced 
ibe mace woncerful results from practic- 
al.y nothing. Among tue wonder!.l feats, 
I may mention that of making @ young 
nan, selected from tne audien&, vanish 
by simp. y ebaking a cloth over him for a 
Inoment; be soon after appeared at the 
oller end of the theatre, none the worse 
for Lis experience, 

Now, a4 the excitement was at its beight, 
the professor requested a man from the 
audience Ww asmiat biin. Being the onein our 
party who suggested this entertainment 
I was urged to comply with the request. I 
leisurely walked on the stage, was politely 
invited to take 4 neal, also @ drink which I 
gracefully accepted. Asl was asked my 
eboice of drinks, | modestly asked for 
water, which was poured from a bottle. 
Toé magician then went though the aisies 
and asked different persons what they 
Wished to drink, and nearly every one 
Wanted someting oifferent, ail of which 
were poured from (he same bottle. | was 
now asked to hold the professor's left hand 
in my rigbt band, and place my left arm 
over his shoulder; the lights were extingu- 
ished for a moment, then restored, and to 
my Gisappointment J was standing ina 
nost Colmnprom ising position, with a miser- 
ably wretched old woman, Somewhat em- 
berrassed, | returned to my friends, only 
tw inform them that J] could not see how it 
Was possibie for Jacques Ww deceive me. 

My returo to America followed one year 
later when | toadeé my permanent home 
in San I rancisco, Walking along in the 
northeastern part of the city with a friend 
J noticed a large poster announcing a 
magical performance by a French con- 
jurer, “Jacques.” Here was an opportun- 
ity, perhaps, of seeing a person who had 
performed on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and now since he isin my native city, 
why nottry to untfathom some of bis won- 
drous work? My friend, who became 
quits interested in my tale of the mys. 
teries performed by this conjurer, decided 
to accompany me to the performance that 
night. The ball was crowded tothe doors. 
W hile part of the exhibition was a repeti- 
tion to me, there were some additions of 
the most startling kind, actually defying 
the laws of nature, Tables and chairs were 
raised by simply touching them, water 
was changed to wine and vice versa, rab- 
bits were taken from a boy’s mouth, paper 
was set afire by a wave of the wand. But 
these wonders apparently produced the 
greatest alarin in the minds of some of the 
audience, a8 it was whispered that this 


magician had superbutoen power or some 
conpection with the evil spirit An uan- 
fortunate occurrence took place here when 
he announced that be desired someone to 
coime6 on the stage and render some assist- 
ance. Altera little urging @ young man 
about 19 years of age offered his services, 
Everything wenton weil till be was placed 
in position ready to vanish, when suddenly 
a commotion arose in the audience, A num- 
ber of persons got into the greatest uproar, 
threatening Wo stop the performance, 

An old German lady, evidently the boy’s 
mother, rushed on the stage and threat- 
ened to cause trouble if the boy was not 
immediately disunissed from the stage, as 
she would not bave his future luck spoiled 
by giving bis soul to the evil one. Bat 
the magician, showing DO embarrassment, 
quietly changed bis programme, and used 
both mother and son for his subjects, 
Piunging bis hand in the old lady’s pocket 
he drew from it a goose, then a number of 
eggs, several yards of ribbon from her ear 
before she had time to leave the stage —the 
son standing in open-mouth wonder, 
rooted tothe spot, As the mother called 
ber son, alnid shouts of laughter in the 
audience, she turnéd to see the protessor 
taking handfuls of money from the boy’s 
hair, eggs and billiars balls from his 
mouth, and at last pumped a gailon of 
water out of his sleeve. This perform- 
ance, which had almost reached a crisis in 
which the conjurer’s life seemed in im- 
minent danger, was cleverly turned into 
the most fun-provoking kind, to the great 
satisfaction of the superstitious people of 
the audience. 

My friend was about as deeply im pressed 
with these feats as I, but atiributed the 
whole thing to prearrangead mechanical 
devices and consulted me in regards to en- 
gaging this conjurer, if possible, to give 
an entertainment at a lawn party, and as I 
bad charge of making arrangements for 
the convenience and entertainment of the 
invited guests I decided to select certain 
feats which I desired should be performed 
on this occasion. On the appointed day 
our cntertainer appeared at the house of 
my friend and was shown the place desig- 
nated tor the performance, which was in 
the open airon thelawn. Everything was 
in readiness in a short time, when the first 
surprise, was the appearance of two beauti- 
ful rose bushes in full bloom growing out 
of thé ground where nothing was a mo- 
ment before. 

Flowers, handkerchiefs, etc., were ap- 
parently produced from nothing. Live 
virds were taken from ladies’ hats, snakes 
and reptiles were on friendly terms with 
the prolessor as he drew them from the 
ear of the host. The conjurer then sn- 
nounced that be would follow the boy, b 
making himaelf vanish. He then asked all 
the ladies and gentlemen who wished to 
form a circle, with him inthe centre. As 
some skeptical persons were present they 
decided to hoid each other by the hand so 
that this wonder worker should not de- 
ceive them by breaking through their line, 
A bag was now placed over our magician 
by one of the gentlemen present. After a 
slight struggle within the bag, it suddenly 
collapsed, and lay in a heap on the grass 
covered ground, “Whert has he gone ?” 
was the question now. Several person 
looked behind trees, one even ventured to 
pick the lock on the conjurer’s trunk, in 
search of him ,when he was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a tap on the shoulder and 
politely requested to seek no further, for 
he was the object of his search. The ques- 


tion was suddenly reversed now, “Where 
did he come from ?” 

This almost incredible feat seemed to al- 
mest duinfound the guests, Many magi- 
clans have exnibited here since, and while 
all were most interesting I longed to see 
Jacques, who has probably returned to his 
native country asl have never heard of 
Lim since that eventful day. 
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GONE, BUT NOT LOST. 





BY M. E. K. 





A fair, sweet girl, with sunny hatr, 

And eyes of tender blue— 
She came, and blessed the world awhile, 
Then left it with a happy smile, 

As early violets do. 


She was an only child, and blest 
With many a maiden grace— 

A gentle heart for others’ need, 

As one might know who did but read 
The sunshine in her face. 


Now ‘neath sweet woodliawn's sylvan shade— 
A silent, holy spot— 

She sleeps in peace, while every bloom 

That softly nods above her tomb 
Whispers ‘‘Forget me not!” 


Ah! many a home tn our fair land, 
Like hers, has been bereft 
Of its one flower so fair and bright, 
Transplanted toa world of light, 
With but the memory left. 
i 2 ee 


OF PEN MISTAKES. 





very funny reading. Assuredly it is 

amusing to read One morning that an 
opera by Signor Riaci, ‘the son and nephew 
of the composer of that name,’’ had been 
well received at Vienna; nor can he be 
held responsible for the information that 
a town in America rejoices in a society 
‘‘for the prevention of crueity to animals 
with upward of a hundred dollars in 
bank,’’ and that a certain event occurred 
on the night of the 25th of May, about two 
o’clock in the morning. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
rising School of Art is in the ascendant; it 
is easy to believe in an overcome toper be- 
ing found “with a pint-pot in his hand, 
which he could not drink;’’ but some of 
the statements made in the newspapers 
tax one’s credulity overmuch, Lenient as 
magistrates are toward feminine offenders, 
they would scarcely content themselves 
with fining a virago for “breaking her 
mother-in-law’s arm by weekly install- 
ments.” And clever as French doctors 
may be, they are not soclever as a Paris 
correspondent makes out, when, relating 
the discovery of a murder in that city, he 
tells us that ‘“‘the only portion of the body 
not entirely destroyed was the left foot, 
and a médical examination of the remains 
proved that the man had been killed by 
blows on the head.” 

Shakespeare was wrong in supposing 
there was any bourne from which no trav- 
eler could return, Glorifying the doings 
of Nares’ band of arctic explorers, a leader 
writer said, ‘‘From the leader of the ex- 
pedition, who occupied the crow’s-nest 
until he was overcome by exhaustion, to 
the humblest seaman who died from 
fatigue and cold, all have earned the re- 
wards of heroes, and have come back 
laden with stores of knowledge.’”’ An un- 
lucky workman overbalancing himself, 
and tumbing from his airy perch into the 
street, we read, ‘‘The deceased was seen to 
pitch head-foremost from the scaffold, and 
little hopes are entertained of his recov- 
ery.” Perhaps the deceased might bave 
got over it, had this doctor been as de- 
voted as the gentleman called in to do his 
best for a poor hurt lad, who ‘‘was in fre- 
quent attendance upon him after the in- 
quest.’” Not, it may be hoped, from the 
remorseful feeling actuating his profes- 
sional brother into writing ‘This is to cer- 
tify that I attended Mrs. S. during her last 
illness, and that she died in consequence 
thereof.”’ 

Reporting the death of acricketer from 
taking carbolic acid in mistake for black 


Gory tam writting oftentimes makes 


draught, an Irish newspaper said, ‘The 
shop-man filled the draught bottle out of 
a carbolic acid jar, instead of that marked 
‘Senna Mixture,’ though his orders were 
never to do so unless under supervision.” 
Anticipating the death of a whale ex- 
hibited at the inaptly named Royal 
Aquarium at Westminster, a London 
paper observed, “It will make excellent 
porpoise-skin shoes,’’ 

The London shop-keeper’s “Boots sold 
and healed while you wait’’ is not solikely 
to attract customers as the more pro- 
nounced orthographbical eccentricities of 
the Gloucestershire gardener, having 
‘gallery plants for zale,” and ready to 
supply all comers with kalleflour, broka- 
ler, weenter greens, raggit jak, rottigurs 
cale, and sprouiting brokla. Bat it would 
be hard to resist the temptation of assist- 
ing at a dramatic entertainment lightened 
by the musical performances of ‘‘a band of 
amateur gentlemen,” and still harder to 
refuse to take a ticket for a cricket match, 
knowing ‘‘the entire proceeds are for the 
benefit of the late Isaac Johnson, who is 
totally unprovided for;’’ but the loyal na- 
tives of the Principality were not to be 
persuaded into joining a proposed Welsh 
Land League by the suggestion that they 
might “send in their names annoy- 
mously.’’ 

When the inhabitants of a French town 
complained of being disturbed by the ex- 
plosion of shells, the discharge of cannon, 
and the rattle of small-arms at a mimic 
presentment of the bombardment of 
Plevna, the authorities sent a written no- 
tice to those concerned, informing them 
that for the future Plevna must be bom- 
barded at the point of the bayonet. The 
guardians of public property at Concord, 
Massachusetts, posted up placards offer- 
ing a reward for the apprehension and 
conviction of person guilty of “girdiing’’ 
the trees in the school-house yard, and 
promising the payment of a suitable re- 
ward ‘‘for anything of the kind that may 
hereafter be done to any of the trees in 
the streets, ’”’ 

Of course they no more meant what they 
said than did the Commissioners of Nation- 
al Education in Ireland when, in a report 
signed by four professors, they stated that 
the female teachers ‘‘were instructed in 
plain cooking, had, in fact, to go through 
the process of cooking themsel yee in their 
turn’’—a specimen of official English upon 
a@ par with the inscription telling visitors 
to Kew, ‘This Gallery, containing studies 
from Nature, painted by her in various 
lands, was given in 1832 to these Gardens 
by Marianne Hope.”’ A scientific writer 
asks us to believe that on placing a de- 
capitated frog at the bottom of & vessel 
filled with water, the animal rises to the 
surface, and keeps itself there, with its 
head in the air; or if the frog be placed in 
the same vessel, under an inverted glass, 
filled with water, it behaves in the same 
manner. 

A 

In Society.—To those who get at all be- 
hind the scenes of society, and know 
something of the falsities and intrigues 
with which it is riddled, the feeling of un- 
rest becomes terribly oppressive. Life is 
as an ever-changing phantasmagoria, where 
the one individual assumes half-a-dozen 
forms and bewilders you by the perpetual 
sbanges included. 

And then the distractions of society, 
under the head of entertainment! The 
dinners and at-homes—the crowded even- 
ings and the feverish afternoons —the 
heavy luncheons, the deadly suppers, the 
bad air we breathe and the distracting 
noise we have to listen to in that mingling 


of music and voices, songs and chatter ! 
Of a truth that genial cynic was right who 
said that life would be tolerable but for its 
pleasures; for the pleasures of the Season 
soon become torments, and galling is the 
whip of scorpions wherewith we are 
chastised. And when we add to all this 
the need of doing an appointed bit of 
work, we pile Pelion upon Ossa and lose 
our heads and go near to lose our lives in 
the process, 

Then we sbake the dust of the city from 
off our feet and go down into the quiet soli- 
tudes of the country for repose afier the 
riot, The strained norves come back to 
quietude, The exhausted system is repien- 
ished with healthy blood, and all those 
mysterious pains and aches, and that yet 
more mysterious depression of spirits, fade 
gradually away like spectres at cockcrow, 
after a few weeks or even days of quiet, 
healthy, simple living. For the heated 
atmosphere of crowded rooms we have the 
fresh breezes from the sea, the arowatic 
airs from the pinewoods, and the fir trees. 
For the noise of crowds, and the ceaseless 
hurry of the streets, we hear the soothing 
ripple of the gentle waves, or the tender 
stillness of the drowsy noontide, when 
only the grasshopper sings to his mate. 
The chirping of the young birds on the 
lawn is the sole break in the silence. 

No chlorals, no bromides, equal the 
soothing influence of such hours! To lie 
on the grass under the shadow of the horn 
beam, thinking of nothing, scarce fueling, 
hardly conscious of the world outside, the 
big dog half asleep by your side, all the 
activities of life dulled and distant and 
out of your immediate range—these tran- 
quil hours heal you as nothing else can; 
and the touch of Mother Earth works 
again the old-time miracle. By the time 
your visit is ended your health bas re- 
turned; perhaps, too, some of your ost 
illusions have reappeared, and the broken 
rainbow has repieced itself, 

All men are not dishonest, as in your 
bitterness and haste you were prone to be- 
lieve, There are true and tender women 
still to be found, faithful to their duties 
and loyal to their word; and the world Is 
not given up to chicanery and deception. 
Then you go back ty the turmoil you had 
left, refreshed and better able to bear the 
burden which with our own bands we 
overweight our own shoulders, 

—_———— 2: —_———— 

RockED TO SLeEEP.—Writing of the 
habits of the fur-seal, a naturalist tells how 
luxurious these creatures take their naps 
in the billows of the sea. The thick layer 
of blubber and the coats of soft furin 
which these seals are enveloped enable 
them to sleep with comfort on the hard 
ledges of the shore, and it makes them 
seem all the greater favorites of Nature 
that she takes them to hor bosom in the 
yielding waves of the sea, 

As they rest in the water, they seem to 
sleep as sound and as comfortavle, bedded 
on the waves or rolled by the swell, as 
they do on the land. 

They lie on their backs, fold the fore 
flippers dcown across the chest, and turn 
the hind ones up and over, #0 that the tips 
rest on their necks and chins, thus expos 
ing only the nose and the heels of the hind 
flippers above water, nothing else being 
seen. 

In this position, unless it happens to be 
very rough, the seal goes to sleep as 
did the subject of that memorable song, 
who was “rocked in the cradie of the 
deep.” 

—_—_—— 

Mks. SNIFFWELI-—Why, Bridget, you 
have been eating onions! Kridyet—Sure, 
inum, you're @ moind reader, 


ts 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Some bright toucnes arenow being made 
in the dark winter styles of dresses. 
Firstly come the pretty, warm-hued vel- 
vet blouses, of a different color from the 
skirts, amethyst, moss-green, and black 
being particularly popular, made without 
any basque—as all bodices and blouses are 
now worn inside the skirt—with very 
large sleeves, and trimmed with creamy 
guipure, usually in deep, narrow Van- 
dykes from the throat downwards. Some- 
times narrow bands of fur at the throat 
and wrist replace the guipure, and for 
smart occasions ermine is used. A bunch 
ot real violets or roses usually fastens 
these bands, placed towards the right ear, 
A pretty toilette, consisting of a gray 
skirt, an amethyst velvet blouse with 
straps of cream gulpure, a sable throatiet 
with a bunch of real flowersin the ani- 
mal’s mouth, and a large hat of black felt 
with several black feathers, was much no- 
ticed at a recent entertainment. The large 
veil on the hat had two runners of narrow 
black ribbon, giving the appearance of a 
bag. All veils worn with large hats are 
arranged thus, causing them to sit well on 
the brim. Many of the pretty jabots of 
cream lace have a narrow band of ermine 
run on one end, which is gathered up. 
Black lace is greatly worn, when the 
weather does not require fur, and the 
throatlets of tolerably wide, full pleated 
lace, studded with three clusters of 
flowers, one at the back and two in front, 
are inthe acme of popularity at prosent. 
These throatiets are also made in black 
tulle, those for mourning having rosettes 
of the same placed on the folded neck- 
band. The lace ones are composed of two 
pieces of lace sewn together. In cream 
lace with flowers they are pretty, and also 
all in one colored tulle, for evening wear. 
Most of them are short, but some have 
long ends falling down in front. Many 
young girls wear real flowers pinned in, 
especially violets. 

The long, wide Barcelona silk lace ties 
are much in vogue, and, bsing as warm as 
a boa, are worn as wraps for the throat by 
day, a8 well as becoming headgear for 
evening entertuinments, on leaving heated 
rooms. The fine white cambric evening 
pocket handkerchiefs are for mourning, 
edged with black, instead of the usual 
white lace, and look stylish when carried 
by a well-dressed woman. 

A new collarette has appeared that 
promises to take the fancy of the public. 
It is made of glace silk pricked out in very 
deep Vandykes of different siz9s, like the 
petals of acarnation. One frilling of this, 
eight or ten inches wide, is gathered to a 
double quilling of the same, which does 
not meet in front, but is tacked on to the 
collar of collet, jacket or dress bodice. 
We may expect to see it worn in quite 
light colors with garments of a dark or 
medium tint. The lower frill covers the 
shoulders. 

For wearing with early spring costumes 
the lingeries are showing sets composed of 
a turndown collar and pair of gauntlet 
cuffs in linen embroidered and edged with 
lace, Linen collars and cuffs of this sort, 
as well as plain, will be worn very muck 
next season. 

The fancy tor Vandykes tends to in- 
crease as time goes on. Wide circular 
collars in Vandyked guipure attached to 
colored velvet or surah necklets are much 
asked for. 

A fashionable dressmaker recently used 
five yards of satin for the making of one 
sleeve of a ball gown. We hope this may 
not only be the record, but the limit of 


puft possibilities, for pretty as full sleeves 
are, when #0 disproportionately large they 
become fantastic and inelegant; moreover, 
an additional ten yards of material on the 
usual allowance is no inconsiderable item 
in that disagreeable periodical ‘the dress- 
maker’s bill.’’ 

Black skirts are seen with a round waist 
of black and white striped moire and 
satin, silver gray satin duchess, and white 
satin plainly covered with jetted piece lace 
or.net. All of these are trimmed with 
girdles, bands or draped corsage trimming 
of jet or acrusb collar and belt of black 
satin or ribbon and merely suspenders of 
1% inch jet bands, 

Bluet crepon will be worn by young 
ladies for a godet skirt, with waists of blue 
and beige changeable gros grain, mauve 
satin and cherry and blue, as well as with 
a bluet satin one having a cherry-colored 
velvet collar and belt; or a belt and sus- 
penders of black satin ribbon and collar of 
the vel vet. 

The Persian effects in silk waists are ac- 
ceptable with brown, navy, bluet, black 
and dark-green skirts, In all of these 
combinations, two or three colors must 
perfectly barmonize, or the original French 
effect is lost and consequently the success, 

Tweeds in varied qualities and new 
color-echemes will occupy a prominent 
place among spring dress goods, 

Medium and light-weight crepons, plain, 
and with colored stripes and dots, will re- 
main in fashionable favor. 

Three-quarter coats worn with godet 
skirts are made with no trimming what- 
ever, except velvet collar and handsome 
buttons. 

Velvet waists in black, brown, bluet- 
blue and green in reseda and moss-green 
shades, will be even more popular the 
coming spring than they have been this 
winter, for at that season they can be worn 
without the cumbersome wrap which 
crushes the huge sleeves of the bodice and 
mars the velvet. 

Many of the handsome gowna next sea- 
son will be made of glossy-surfaced cloth 
with a border on the edge of the skirt and 
bands on the waist or coat, made of per- 
forated cloth laid over silk of cream-white 
or of a delicate contrasting color. 

Ready-inade accordion-pleated skirts 
and vests of China silk or chiffon are solid 
to be worn with bolero jackets of velvet, 
lined with moire or satin brocade thecolor 
of the skirt and vest and trimmed with 
beaded passementerie in Vandyke pat- 
terns. 

Striped black and white satin and moire 
for a skirt has a waistof white satin cov- 
ered with jetted white lace. Crush belt, 
large pufied elbow sleeves and crush col- 
lar of cherry-colored velvet; plastron or- 
nament of jet ending in a deep fall of 
bead fringe. 





Odds and Ends. 

ON A VARIETY OF INTERESTING SUBJECTS. 

Petits Fours.—In town these can be pur- 
chased in great variety, and many confec- 
tioners will send parcels .of them into 
the country. But it is very easy to 
prepare extremely pretty ones at home. 
For example, blanch and cnop six ounces 
of almonds, with one-fourth pound mixed 
candied peel, and mix it all thoroughly 
with four ounces of sugar (one teaspoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon, if liked), and the 
whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. 
Spread this paste on wafers, and bake 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. Cut it into 
any shape you like. Again, Genoese 
fava dl cut into lozenges, squares, etc., and 
ced with differently-colored and flavored 
icings makes charming little cakes. So 
also do the different little cakes to be 
bought at the pastrycook’s, if split, spread 





with jam, pressed together again and iced, 

Curacoa Jelly.—Fiavor some good lemon 
jelly with a couple of giasses of Curacoa 
liqueur (or syrup), and just as it is setting 
whip it to a froth, press it into a mould, 
and set it on ice. The bottled lemon jelly 
sold by leading grocers is very good 
for the foundation of these jellies, but it is 
very little trouble to make at home in this 
way: Peel three or four lemons very thin- 
ly, half them, press out, and strain the 
juice into a saucepan with one balf pound 
of loaf sugar and the whites and shelis of 
two eggs. Whisk it over the fire with a 
quart of hot water till it boils, then run it 
through a jelly bag, previously wrung oui 
of hot water, and when it is cool add the 
flavoring. It adds greatly to the flavor if 
the peel of the lemons is laid into the jelly 
bag before the jelly is run through. 

To Fry Oysters.—Use the largest and 
best oysters; lay them in arow upon a 
clean cloth and press another pon them, 
to absorb the moisture, have ready several 
beaten eggs, and in another dish some 
finely crushed crackers; in the frying pan 
heat enough butter to entirely cover 
the oysters; dip the oysters first into the 
eggs, then into the crackers, rolling it or 
them over that they may become well en- 
crusted; drop into the granite frying pan 
and fry quickly to alight brown. Serve 


. dry and let the dish be wari. 


Oyster Pates.— Line smal! pate pans with 
puff paste; roll cover somewhat thicker 
than lining; put in each of the pans a piece 
of bread to support the cover while bak- 
ing. Make a white sauce of one tablespoon 
of butter, two tablespoons flour and one 

intof cream. Cut the oysters into small 

its and cook them in the sauce over boil- 
ing water. Carefully remove the upper 
crusts; take out the pieces of bread; fill 
with the hot oysters and serve at once, 


Oyster Salad.—Take a half gallon of fresh 
oysters, the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs, 
one raw egg well beaten, two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, a tablespoonful of 
mustard, with pepper and salt, a teacup of 
vinegar and four bunches of celery. Drain 
the liquid trom the oysters and put some 
hot vinegar over them; set on the fire five 
minutes; let cool; mash the yolks of the 
eggs and mix all the seasonings together 
and pour over the oysters and celery. 


Orange Flower Water Ice.—Bianch and 
pound till smooth one-fourth pound of 
sweet and six bitter almonds; add to them 
a quarter of a pint of cream, six ounces 
caster sugar and the pa of seven eggs. 
When this is all well mixed put it in the 
bain marie with a pint of cream; let it 
thicken, tammy, and when cool add two 
wineglassfuls of orange flower water, with 
a few drops of vanilla and freeze. Serve 
in cups or beakers, with a crystallized 
orange flower on each. 


Fruit Salad.—Boil three-quarters of a 
pound of loaf sugar to asyrup with one 
and a half pints of water, add a tablespoon- 
ful each of noyeau and brandy, stir it well, 
and mix into it grapes stoned and skinned, 
bananas peeled and sliced, melon sliced, 
plums halved and stoned, ete. Mix it all 
well together, and stand it in a cool place 
till wanted. 


Creme au Pain Bis,x—Whip some cream 
till stiff, and sweeten with sugar that bas 
been crushed with thinly pared lemon 
rind, flavor with curacoa, and strew into 
it lightly as much finely grated hread- 
crumb as it will take up without becoming 
“‘stodgy.’’ 


Iced Coftee.—Add ons pint of cream and 
haifa pint of new milk to a quart of very 
strong coflee, and sweeten to taste. Freeze 
till fairly thick. 


Iced Tea.—Make the tea as usual, add 
equal parts of crean and new milk (halfa 
pint of each to a quart of tea), sweeten to 
taste, and freeze. 


Strawberry Water Ice.—Add four tablo- 
spoonfuls of strawberry syrup to halfa 
pint of cold water; color with a few drops 
of carmine, and freezes. 


eo =_— 


You need not despair! Salvation Oil will 
heal your burnt arm without a sear. 25 cts, 
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Gnowisa OLp,—Age seems to come with 
slow pace, but itis marked by the furrows 
of time; as it advances it goes with quick- 
eved gait down the hill of life, The Scrip- 
tures represent age by the almond-tree, 
which bears blossoms of the purest white, 
Dickens says, in one of his characters, who 
was becoming gray, that it looked if time 
had lightly sprinkled snow upon him in 
passing. “I would I were a boy again,” the 
old man sits and sings; but he grows older 
while he sings. He may refiect on the 
happy days and scenes of hia youth, but 
they are gone forever, veiled in darkness, 
Why should we mourn or be sorrowful at 
old age, when one thinks of the trials and 
tribulations we have encountered and un- 
dergone which are coming to a near end, 
in the passage through this —- and 
stormy voyage in which 80 many fall by the 
way-side neglected and unpitied? The 
man whose life is in the right, unstained 
by vice or wrong doing, will be sustained 
by an untaltering trust, and approach the 
grave like one who wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams. L. G. W. 


——eoO—— 





THE HuMAN Ey&.—Tbe language of the 
eye is very hard to counterfeit. You can 
read in the eyes of your companion, while 
you talk, whether your argument bits 
him, though his tongue will not confess it. 
There is a look by which a man shows he 
is going to say a good thing, and a look 
when he has said it. Vain and forgotten 
are all the fine offices of hospitality, if 
there be no holiday in the eye. How many 
turtive invitations are avowed by the eye 
though dissembled by the lips! A man 
comes away from a rw he has heard 
no important remark; but, if in any sym- 
pathy with the society, he is cognizant of 
such a stream of lifeas has been flowing 
to him through the eye. There are eyes 
which give no more admission into them 
than blackberries; others are liquid and 
deep wells that men might fall into; and 
others are oppressive and devouring, and 
take too much notice. There are asking 
eyes, and asserting eyes, and prowlin 
eyes, and eyes full of faith—some of g 
aud some of sinister omen, 


(brains of. bold, — 


Ilell is as near to the palace as heaven 
is to the death bed, 

[tis impossible to do anything well 
without preparation, 

The man who is ruled by his feelings 
cannot travel in a straight line, 

The man who runs from trouble will 
never find time to stop and rest. 


‘The more we help others to bear their 











burdens the lighter our own will be. 

The true way of softening one’s 
troubles is to solace those of others. 

Our happiness in this world depends 
ou the effections we ure enubled to inaptre, . 


Verhaps perseverance has been the 
radical principle of every truly great charac- 
ter, 

Wealth and want equally harden the 
leart, as frost and fire are both alike alien to 
the huipan flesh. 

Sincerity is the first element of all 
xood Conversution; all others combined can- 
not utone tor its lack. 

The sudden end of a severe run of 
bard luek will do more to make a man an 
optituist than will years of luxury. 

There isa difference between sitting 
before the fire and thinking about doing good, 
and going Out in the cold und snow to do it. 

Wealth is like a viper, which is harm- 
less Ifuiuan knows how to take hold of it; 
butif he does not, it will twine around his 
and and bite him. 

i — © — a 
\il who are exposed to the weather 


should keep Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 
handy, 


Femininities, 
5 <neetian judge recently 


thereafter married the divorced wife, who 
had considerable property. 


Emperor William despatched Major 
von Moltke, his Aide de-Camp, to the Court of 
the Hague to convey to little Quacn Wilhel- 
mina, who was born in 1880, a Christmas pres- 
ent. 


“Did you hear that Mrs. Smith is 
having her picture painted?” “You don't say 
so! That old thing!” “Yes, indeed—painted 
in ofl.” “Well, I never! Inoilt If she ever 
wants to havea good likeness she'll have to 
be painted in vinegar.” 


Decollete: ‘‘I’ll bet,’? remarked Mr. 
Jason to his wife, as they sat in the family 
circle at the play, “I'll bet from the looks of 
it, that the dress that there woman in the box 
is wearin’ is one of them elegant dresses one- 
half off we seed advertised yisterday in the 
papers.” 


In Eastport, Me., there is a lady 83 
years of age, whois a confirmed quiltmaker, 
hopelessly addicted to the habit. She has 
completed nine in the past eighteen months, 
and is at work on the tenth. This is in addi- 
tion to her housework, visiting the sick and 
being a good neighbor. 


“This is my last birthday,” said a 
handsome girl to her adorer on the 29th of 
August. “What do you mean?” he exclaimed, 
clutching at his heart. “You are not going to 
die, are you?” “Well, I should hope not. I'm 
twenty-one to-day, and a woman never has a 
birthday after that, you know.” 


“How do you do, Mrs. Yerger ?’’ 
“Pretty well, I thank you, Mr. McGinnis" 
“Have you been calling, this beautiful after- 
noon?” “Well, not precisely. I started out 
to call on iny friend, Mrs. Peterby, and I got 
half-way there before | fortunately remem 
bered that this was her ‘at home’ day.” 


Here is a Russian story: A young 
widow put upa costly monument to her late 
husband, and inscribed upon it: “My grief ts 
so great that I cannot bear it.” A year or so 
later, however, she married again, and feeling 
a littl awkwardness about the inscription, 
she solved the difficulty by adding one word 
to it, “alone.” 


A piece of evidence in a Quebec breach 
of promise case was # cuff with an offer of 
marriage written on it. One night while the 
defendant was holding the plaintiffs hand 
and whispering tervid words, he pogped the 
question in manuscript on the sinooth linen 
at her wrist. Sha was sentimental or shrewd 
enough to keep that article out of the wash, 
and now it is of practical value. 


Among the advertisements in a Cer- 
man paper appeared the following: “The 
gentleman who found a purse with money in 
the Blumenstrasse is requested to forward it 
to the address of the loser, as he is recog 
nized.” A few days afterwards the reply was 
inserted: “The recognized gentleman who 
picked up a purse in the Blumenstrasse re- 
quests the loser to call at his house.” 


A Portland, Me., young lady who 
suffered with neuralgia of the head was ad- 
vised to have her hair shaved or cut ex 
tremely close, and adopted this desperate 
measure, The result of the experiment has 
been that with its renewed growth the hair is 
appearing perfectly white, though it had been 
previously very dark, and the wearer i+ ter- 
ribly chagrined at the unexpected change. 
The effect upon the neuralgia was favorable. 


‘My dear,” said a wife to her hus- 
band, “I know that I am not as patient as I 
should be, and I think the same can be said of 
you.” “Yes, certainly,” he frankly acknowl. 
edged; “I am almost as bad as you ara.” “I 
think,” went on the lady, “that we ought to 
cultivate a mutual toleration of each other's 
faults.” And she bent over him and fondly 
kissed him. “You are not iooking well to 
night, dear,”’ he said, stroking ber hair. “No,” 
she replied, “my feet pain me dreadfully. 
“That's because you wear shoes two sizes too 
small for you.” Then the trouble began once 


more. 





ve FRasculinities. 


The self-made man “naturally has a 
great deal of trouble tn tracing his ancestry. 


What letter is that which is perilous 
to young ladies ?—The letter O; because It is 
sure to be in love. 


No man ever made an ill figure who 
understood his own talents, nor a good one 
who mistook them. 


It was a maxim of General Jackson’s: 
“Take time to deliberate; but when the time 
for action arrives, stop thinking.” 


Texas has a thirty-year grandfather. 
In that State of flying bullets a man who 
hopes to live to be a grandfather has to begin 
life very young. 


Dr. W. E. Edmonds, of Gate City, 
Va., has in his possession two pairs of scis- 
sors with which Andrew Johnson worked asa 
tailor at Greenville, Tenn. 


May: ‘“‘What made you tell that hor- 
rid Miss Stumble that she danced like an 
angel?” “Because I thought they never 
danced, and neither will she.” 


**Father,”’ said a newly-married youth, 
“i've discovered that my wife isa fool.” “Say 
nothing, my son, say nothing about tt, 
and everybody will think you are happily 
matched.” 


Two men in Mississippi had a fight in 
aroom. One threw the other out of the win- 
dow, and, thinking he had killed him, Jumped 
himself. They fell a distance of 30 fect, and 
neither was hurt. 


Mayor Strong, of New York, has been 
presented with a looking glass, framed tn old 
mahogany, which belonged to Mayor WiI- 
liard, the first Mayor of New York city, who 
who was elected in 1665, 


Kirk Hackman, of Sturgeon, Me., has 
nine grown-up sons, who have organized 
themselves into a base ball club, and will play 
any other family team in the country for the 
family circle champtonship. 


Mr. Frank Stouch, of Reading, I'a., 
although fn bis 87th year, etill teaches dance 
ing, and ts said to be as active asa vigorous 
man of 50. During his long career as a danc- 
ing master he has had 23,000 pupils, 


“Cancer is contagious,’’ declared Dr. 
Guelliot, of Rheims, to the Congress of French 
surgeons held recently at Lyons. ‘The trans- 
mission may be direct from the body, but ft ts 
effected more frequently through wearing ap- 
purel or table utensils. In two cases it was 
through a tobacco pipe.” 


‘What's the matter, my dear ?’’ said 
a kind wife to her husband, who had sat for 
half-an-hour with his face burfed in his hands, 
and apparently in great tribulation. “Oh, I 
don’t know,” he grouned; “I've felt like a fool 
all day.” “Well,” satd his wife, consolingly, 
“you look the very picture of what you feel.” 


When an American meets an ac- 
quaintance after dark, no matter what the 
hour, he says “Good evening,” and when they 
separate he says “Good night.” Butin Canada 
one often hears the latter phrase in salutation 
as wellas gootbye. Toan American It seems 
odd, when, on seeing « friend, the latter ad 
vances with “Good night, str How are yout” 


Parnell Fisher is a neyro giant of 
Dridgeville, Del. He is 6 feet 7), tnehes ta 
height and, although spare, welyhs 20 pounds, 
He can carry a barrel of four tn each hand, 
and regards 400 pounds on his shoulder asa 
light burden. Helis married, and his wife, of 
the same race, is nearly as large and strony as 
himself. 


“My friend, let me vive youa word 
of advice,” sald the professor to the young 
teacher, “be kind to the dull boya.” “Cer 
tainly,” was the answer, “but if they won't 
learn their lessons? “Be kind to them, pet 


them, make them your warmest friends,” 
“But—" “No, buts about it. Win theirlove 
if youcan. Some day, in after years, when 
you are oid and helpless like me, you may 
need the assistance of a wenlthy man.’ “Or 
course, but- “Well, the dull boys are the 


oues that wet rich 
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FIN DE SIECLE GIRLS, 
| oe are, of course, always at 





least twenty-five years bebind the 

age,’”’ remarked a girl the other day, 
as a sufficient reason why she should dis- 
regard the wishes of hePown mother; and, 
if not expressed quite so openly, this is 
the idea nowadays. They—the daughters 
—aere “the age.” Father and Motber, and 
all that they hold sacred, are ancient his- 
tory—but scarcely history ancient enough 
to be interesting yet. Throughout all the 
stages of society, from the lowest up to the 
highest, there is a breaking away from re- 
straint—a more or less general lawlessness 
which is shown differently in the different 
classess. And this relaxation is no doubt 
leading to an equally general deterioration 
in the accepted standard of good manners, 
and, it may be feared, of morality. It 
would be ridiculous to expect a very fine 
sense of modesty or refinement of mind in 
a skirt dancer, be she the professional! of 
the music-ball, or the smart daughter of a 
duchess. 

A young girl, accustomed to the free con- 
versation, and still freer manners and cus- 
toms, at some country houses; to meet and 
acknowledge as friends, men and women 
who scarcely trouble themselves to con- 
ceal the scandalous relations subsisting be- 
tween them, cannot preserve, even if she 
starts with, a very high ideal of morality, 
and is more likely to be carried away with 
the stream than to make any attempt to 
stem it. If all these indictments be true 
of the “fin de siecle girl’’—and, if true, 
none can blind themselves to the evils to 
which they must give rise now and in the 
future—what, if any, is the remedy? 

No other law than that of public opinion 
can be brought to bear on this evil. No 
otber is so strong, 80 far reaching, so all- 
powerful as this, and the framing of the 
laws of public opinion lies with the men 
and women—but mainly the women—who 
not only set the example of a high ideal 
life themselves, but have the courage to 
choose their friends and acquaintances 
trom those of the same tastes asthemse! ves. 
Less than a century ago public opinior al- 
lowed gentlemen to get drunk at a dinner 
ora ball. Public opinion to-day does not 
even allow aiespectable mechanic to get 
drunk without loss of character. 

Not many years ago public opinion al- 
lowed country parsons to read the service 
in church with a surplice over their hunt- 
ing dress, ready to follow the hounds the 
moment the last word of the Blessing left 
their lips. Now public opinion does not 
allow of the clergy hunting atall. In the 
beginning of this century public opinion 
was not greatly outraged at the forcible 
abduction of a girl, unless she happened to 
bea “ward in Chancery.’’ To-day public 
opinion does not permit a runaway or un- 
willing wife to be forced to return to her 
husband. 

There are hundreds of good women, 
even in the comparatively limited area of 
the inner circle of society. Let these com- 
bine, let them strengthen oach other's 
hands by union, and let them, wiibout ar- 
rogating to themselves any special superi- 
ority, just set their faces against the enter- 
tainments they deplore, discountenance 
skirt dancing among their own friends 
and acquaintances, avoid country houses 
where the manners and customs of a tea 
garden prevail, drop the society of those 
who think it funny to imitate the ways of 
costermongers, keep their daughters from 

associating with known bad characters, 
however ‘‘smart” they may be, and they 
will quickly find imitators in the outer 





circles, which touch them on all sides. 
Noblesse oblige; let them never forget that. 
It they are set in high places, it is for them 
to seta high example. They can, if they 
will, set the tide turning in the right direo- 
tion, but they must combine if they would 
do any good. 

The college and high-school girl is more 
difficult to rach. She is a little light- 
headed just now, and astonished because 
she bas proved conclusively that her train 
can take in the same subjects as her bro 
thers, and with the same success—a fact 
which no one with any knowledge of the 
sex ever doubted. The burning question 
is not whether she can take honors ina 
university examination, but what use she 
will make of her learning when acquired. 
She is like the hen in the American ver- 
sion of Asop Fables, who disturbed the 
neighbors by clucking aloud, ‘not because 
she had laid an egg—other birds do that 
without making any poise about it—but 
because she was a barndoor fow! and 
knew no better.”” A- for the latchkey, the 
wild oats, and the societies which appear 
to aim atthe extinction of man, they can 
but last one generation, and this form of 
‘fin de siecle girl’ will extinguish herself 
or be extinguisbed by the laws of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest. 

; ee & 


SETTLING A BRAGGART.—A big French- 
man was talking in loud and blustering 
tones about his many achievements in 
duelling as he traveled the other day, in 
company with several passengers, in the 
swoking-car of one of the railway trains. 
In the corner opposite to bim sat a small 
man quietly reading a magazine, and to 
bim he leaned over and arrogantly said— 

‘“‘Monsieur, what would you do if you 
were challenged ?”’ 

“T should refuse,’’ was the unhesitating 
reply. 

“Ab! ab! Ithoughtas much. Refuse 
and be branded acoward! But if a gen- 
tleman offered you the choice of a duel or 
a public whipping; then what?” 

“i'd take the whipping.” 

“Ah! ab! I thought so. I thought so 
from your looks, Suppose, monsieur, you 
had foully slandered me?” 

‘*] never slander.’”’ 

“Then, monsieur, suppose I had coolly 
aud deliberately insulted you; what would 
you do?” 

“I'd rise up like this, put down my book 
this way, reach over like this, and take 
him by the nose and give it a proper sort 
of twist—just so!’’ 

When the little man relinquished his grip 
of the big man’s nasal organ, his neighbor 
slid away in abject terror, to escape the 
bullets which wonld surely be flying at 
once; but there was no shooting. The big 
man turned crimson—then white—then 
looked the little man over and remarked— 

‘‘A h—certainly—of course—that’s it—ex- 
actly !’’ 

And then the conversation took a turn 
on the prospects of the war between China 


and Japan. 
a en 


GARDENERS aré almost more daring than 
cooks in handling long words, This comes, 
no doubt, of their dangerous familiarity 
with the Latin names of plants. Not long 
ago in a malaprop competition there ap- 
peared the following excellent specimen, 
racy of kitchen garden soil. “I'll proth 
yate a dozen or two more plants, and then 
I’) libel them !”’ 


BASHFUL Suitor: “What would you con- 
sider an engaging conversation ?” Quick- 
witted maiden: “Well, if you said to me, 
‘Be mine,’ and | replied, ‘Why, certain. 


ly.’ ” 








Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke, No Cinders, 
On and after November 18, 1894. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada, 
Buffalo Day Express (Parlor and 
re tee Me eam mrenec cnn 

ul alo anc ( 

— = ion 2 oe provet Sie Sleeping Cars), 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8. a, x 0am, 4.00 
week ‘Haven’ Cleat rtd ait Ba hay Express (Sleeper 
, dd anc 5 EE 

dally, except Saturday, 11 . ’ 

FOR xEW TORK. 

4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8, 9. il. 

ss m from 2th and b eethat ‘streets Dining 
3.50, 5.16, (6.12 from Mth and Chestnut 


a (ain car), " : 10 ht. —_ oy 
9.60 aon, 12.38, ‘3080 A. ¥- om 


agen 8 3 (dining m, 12. pA ht. 
, eave Now York, sid i 
.00, 11.90 a fet 4.00, 56.00, 6.00, 
ron eB 12.18 wight: “hundaye 0%, 5, 9.00, 
ti fare ey an al tag ens ns AE doapng cae 
oT cars on day exp ns 
on night trains to and from New York. _ 

FO BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING. VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.@, ae ie the ate a) 6. ev AY Sun- 
days 6.27, 4.06, 9.00 am, 4.15. 6, 9.68pm 
(9. Fy m, dally does not connect for Faston, ) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Phosnixville and Pottstown Express, 8, 10.00 
am, yO wt yee x m. Accom., 4.0), 7.4, 
11,08 a m, 1.40, 4.32, 5. pm. Sunday — Express, 
be 9.08 0m, 11,30 p m. “Ean. 7.9, 11.42 a m, 
UB ii} 
For Headitig- -£xpress, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 12, oe é on 6.02, 
11.9% pm. Acecom., 4.2, 7.40, & m, 1. 
70pm. Sunda Trae hy 00, °. o . ‘nm, aT | 
pm. Accom., 7.40 am, 5 m™ 
For Lebanon and Harrisburg Ex reas, 5.3%, 10.00 a 
m, 4.00, 602 pm, Accom., 4.0 am, 7.0 p m, 
Sunday — Express, 4.00, am. 
os py. taville Exp 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.02, 
md 1 Accom., 4,20, 7.40 am, 1.40 pm, Sun- 
a — Express, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 p m. Accom., 
Op im, 
For Shamokin ant Williamsport. Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.9) p m, Sunday—Kxpress, 9.06 a m, 
pm. Additional for Shamokin Express, week- 
days, 6.12 pm, Accom,, 4.20 am. Sundays -Kx- 
press, 4.00am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
Week-days— Express 9.00 a m., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m. 
Accom., 8.00am, 5. 44 +4 Sundays Express, 9.00, 
10.00 a m. Accom., am, 4.8 p im. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 5.00 p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, §.00am, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut, 83% Chestnut street, 2 #8. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 4962 Market street and 
at stations, 

Union Transfer » atl ro will call for and check 
bag ¢ from veri and residences, 

ILA WEIGAR ©. G. HANCOCK, 
General | ~ General lassenger Agent. 


(F TOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


INI 


rue be +t er letter or postal card to 
8% CLAIMS conrant. 


N WEODERBURN 2s 
ee Box 463, WASHINGTON Bree 


— PROCURED FoR 
SOLDIER 
CHILDREN, 


DO 

PARENTS. 

Ateo, for Soldiers and Qallorn dlaabled tn the line of 
gee nae regular Armyor Navy aimeethe war 

Tyivora of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, and 
their widows, mow entitled. Old and rejected claine 
SB speciality. Thousands entitled to higher rates 
Ben! for new laws. No charge for advice. No 
Until successful. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS 


For Public Leetures, School, Church or Home, 


WORLD'S FAIR 


aud other lateresting subjects. Send 3c, stamp for 
Catalogue, 
J. W. MAKCY SCLOVTICON CO., 
1068 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Va 





* FAT PEOPLE e 


Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 15 Ibs a month. 
PO CTALTING wrinklos or {n'nry. WO ZZPELLIMENT positive 
Peliof. Price $2 OC by mail proval4, particulars [sea/rd) Je, 

PARK REMEDY CO,, Boston, Mass, 


— — & month selery and ea 
4 ore F redathnesgoeh vyment er 
ape oF U. VIC RRRY. sugeete, Meine 


0-53-S0M-12-s6 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost more 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1869 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costs nine. It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes, If he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our name on 
the wrapper. Look out for 
imitations. There are many of 
them. 

PRESERVA- of clothes by the 
use of Dobbins’ 

T : Electric Soap, is 
StON an established 
FACT of a genera- 

. tion. Itis not an experiment or a 
wild assertion, bul absolutely TRUK. 
Think carefully whether you prefer 
to save a cent or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes. You can’t do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 


name ot 
DOBBINS SOAP M'F'G CoO., 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


in. 1223 7 
@. CHESTNUT 8T., 

s Philadel phia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. Ni 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED G(UsSHAMEK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TUOU- 
PEEKS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 

TOUPEES AND BCALPS, | FOR W106, INCHES, 
INCHES. 0.1, The round of the 

No.1. The round of the | head. 

head. | No.2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead | the ‘ 

back as far as bald. | No. 3. From ear w ear 
No. 3. Over forehead as) over the top. 

far as required. | No.4. From ear t ear 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead. 

of tae head. — 

They have always ready for saic a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Haif Wigs 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manafac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the U ute, 
Letters from any part of the world will recetve at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and suid at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, aud its merile are 
such that, while it has oever yet been advertised, the 
demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENEFKATIVE CKEAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbaniam when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an vill. 

Mrs. Kdmondson Gorter writes © Meeasrs, Dollard 
& Co,, & send her a bottle of their Herltantum K«- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain w 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
iu England. 






MKS. EUMON DSON GORTEK 
Uak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov., 2B, '88. Norwich, Norfolk, Engiand. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, aod 
applied profeasioually by 


DOLLARD & CO., 





Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 12233 CHESTNUT STREFT. 
: PHILADELPHIA, Pa, G@ENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
i ADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em- 
ployed. 








“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who boughta goose to ride on” Dont take 
geo ordinary soaps | ahs: 


a 
tt ING 


for house 
Sama : oe a 


iS FY PO LI O @ 
=Try acake of itand be convinced.= 
COMMON SOAP fuils to accomplish satisfuctory results tm 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great 
outlay of time and labor, which more than balances auy saving tn cost. 


Practical people will find SAPOLIO the best und cheapest soap for house- 


cleaning and SCOUTING, 


\ 
‘ 
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